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FIRST APPEARANCE OF INVALUABLE BOOKS 


of New York 


By Cuas. B. Topp, member of 
New York Historical Soci- 
ety ; author of the Story of 
the City of New York, etc. 
This volume was written as a 

text-book for use in all public and 
private schools interested in the 
study of the city’s striking history. 
It is concise, accurate, impartial, 
and at the same time contains 
such romantic and _ picturesque 
incidents, such details of manners, 
customs, and domestic life as will 
give it local color. Much atten- 
tion has been paid to the early 
growth of the city. 


Todd’s Brief History of the City 


Persons’s Our Country in Poem and Prose $ .50 


Arranged for collateral and supplementary reading by 
ELeanor A. Persons, Teacher of History, Yonkers 
Public Schools. eclectic School Readings. 


This volume contains a collection of bright, entertaining read- 
ing which is designed to stimulate the pupil’s interest in the 
study of history. It consisis of selections from the works of our 
most famous statesmen, authors, and poets written in commemo. 
ratioa of some of the greatest events in the history of our country. 


The Baldwin Primer . . $ .30 


By May Kirk. With fifty colored illustrations. 


This is unquestionably the most beautiful child’s primer ever 
published. The lessons have been prepared in accordance with 
the well-established principles of mental science and child study, 
and the more complex notions of language, number, and form 
have been built up by successive steps from elementary ideas. 
In teaching words, the synthetical and analytical methods are 
followed simultaneously. Besides reading, the book contains 
lessons in stick-laying, paper-folding, modeling, and songs. 


. . . . 


Swett’s Stories of Maine $ .6o 
By Swett. 


These stories have veen selected 
from an overflowing store to illus- 
trate most vividly and dramatically 
the evolution of the great State 
from a savage-haunted wilderness 
to her present eminent position in 

They 
because 


commerce and education. 
are of special interest 
Maine was historically the begin- 
ning of New England, and the 
place where different European na- 
tions contended most fiercely for 
supremacy. The book is partic- 
ularly well adapted for school and 
supplementary reading. 


Teachers who send price will receive, postpaid, copies of these valuable books. 
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READING: HOW TO TEACH IT. 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 

Teachers of children will be grateful to Miss Arnold for her 
}new reading manual. Her wide grasp of the subject, and the 
/}Many valuable suggestions evolved from her wisdom and expe- 
| rience, make her book one of unusual worth, Its scope is wide, 
| presenting reading in its relation to other school work, A prom- 
inent feature is a list of books, stories, and poems which have 
Price, $1.00. 


been tested in schoot work and found of service. 


RATIONAL METHOD IN READING. 
By E. G. Warp and Mrs. E. E. K. WARNER. 


3 ts; First Reader, 36 cents; Second Reader, 
Reader, 48 cents. Manual, 36 cents. 


An original presentation of sight and sound work that leads 
rapidly to independent and intelligent reading. Thoughtful read- 
jing and good expression are not sac rificed, and the pupils become 
tl readers and precese spellers in a acta short time. 


READING 


LEARNING TO READ. 


Many teachers have been waiting for a manual to aid them in 
the use of the lower readers in the “Stepping Stones to Literature 
Such a book has Miss Arnold furnished in *‘ Learning to 
which is full of suggestions as to tLe best use of the books. 


series. 

Read,” 
It is a valuable introduction to the series, the eight Readers of 
which furnish a wonderfully choice and comprehensive résuime of | 


English literature. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 
This series of eight carefully graded Readers is of superlative 
value in stimulating thought and creating literary taste. It gives 
a better idea of the world’s literature, and more of it, than can be 
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The Incredible Millions of Printed Books. 


If you read this CAREFULLY, you will know how to get our new Illustrated Magazine FREE. 


VERY CAREFULLY, you 


f the number of volumes contained in the twenty- 
four preatest libraries of the world be put to- 
gether, we would have the meredibie total of over 
fifteen ‘nillion books, of the great National 
Libraries, at least, attempis to: possess every book 
ever printed im this country, besides teus, if not 
hundreds, of thousands more trom other countries, 
On the other hand, when one visits the great Art 
Galleries of Europe —the tamed Louvre in aris, or 
the Art Galleries of Rome, Florence, Munich, Ker- 
lin — one is Instantly struck with the difference in 
plan and aim; here the first and foremost 1dea 1s 
excellence, Only the best are chosen, and the 
method is selection and discrimination, 


The Finest Symphonies and Best Plays. 


The same result is more or less attained in matters 
of music, Only the preatest operas are presented, 
Only the finest symplonies and sonatas are to be 
heard at the concerts. No one would ever think of 
HOIMy Lo hear an indiscriminate course Ot unknown 
and torgotten operas. Neither do you go to see an 
Indiscriminate number of plays. Luu select only 
the best at the theatres — those that you know are 
worth your titue, Indeed, what a calamity it would 
be if you should have to hear every opera singer 
who ever sang 7 


Distinction Between Books and Musicand Art, 


It is certainly a most curious thing that this 
method which is followed lu Art and Music is not 
tullowed In the Libraries, aud yet 16 is just because 
this same method is not toliowed tuat the average 
nan OF Lo a yreat library is simply 
lost and bewiluered by the great multiplicity vt 
choice This, too, expiains why the libraries are 
comparatively so littie used, ‘There is ho attempt 
at Selection, no idea of discriminating in choosing 
the good trom the vad. 


The New International Library. 


It takes only a consideration and an 
Nuprejudiced view of these familiar tacts lo at once 
perceive the utility of such a work as the Interna 
vional Library. ‘Ihe central idea in the building of 
this remarkable work isto do tor literature just 
what the directors of the great picture palieries do 
for art; that 1s, lo preserve the good and throw 
away the bad. ‘This seriesof twenty large yolumes, 
more than 10,000 oOclavo pages, puts the reader in 
Instant possession of the great masterpieces of all 
the worid’s great authors. ‘This Library, it must 
be emphasized, is not like simular collections, in 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


If you read tt 


will learn how to save from $10 to $60 now -- and much time and more money in the future. 


that every drama, essay, oration, poem, discourse, | index — one of subject matter, one of authors, and 


sermon Is absolutely complete in itself, It gives 
five times as many 1ull-page illustrations, there 
being over five hundred of them. All the Art Gal- 
leries and Museums of Europe have been searched, 
and in this Library are given reproductions of the 
great paintiugs, sculpture and art. Itis not lke 
ovber similar works, in that it is chronologically 
and comparatively arranged, 


The Scope and Plan of the Library. 


In the first volume you read the translations of 
the great masterpieces of the Egyptians, Persians 
aud Hindoos, many of them having been made for 
the first time, and translated fur this particular 
work, In the next few volumes, you come to the 
next period Gf civilization and artistic develop 
ment — that of the Greeks. Here you may read the 
very best of Homer, Anacreon, the orations of Dem- 
osthenes, the tragedies of -Eschylus, Euripides 
and Sophocles, the comedies of Aristophanes, the 
very best of Thucydides, and so on: Then naturally 
follows the Latin period, and you will find the ora- 
tions of Cicero and Cwwsar, the odes, epodes, and sat- 
ires of Horace; the amatory poems ot Ovid, the best 
of Lucullus, Sallust. and Livy, and many others. 
Then follows the period known as the Dark Ages. 


A Comparative and Chronological Anthology. 
Then comes the Renaissance. ** The Revival of 
Culture and Learning.’’ You will note the period 
when Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Rabelais lived, 
and that Shakespeare and Cervantes died on the 
-aine day of the same year, 1619. You will tind that 
Fielding, Richardson, and Jane Austen are directly 
responsible for the novel. You will see how it has 
branched out trom a little shoot until it has be- 
come a great tree. We have the religious novels of 
Hur” and ** Robert Elsmere,” the political 
novels like’* Looking Backward, ’’the descriptive 
novel of Stevenson, the weird and uncanny style 
of Poe, Hoffman, Sims,and Doyle, the realistic 
works of James and Howells, the humorous novels 
of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, ard hundreds of 
others. In the last volumes the Library brings us 
to the great works of the living authors, and as 
the Library has been printed within a year, it con- 
tains the best works of such authors as Kipling, 
Hall Caine, Anthony Hope, Gene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, F. Marion Crawfcrd, Edward Everett 
Hale, Richard Harding Davis. For the privilege 
of reproducing the works of the great living au- 
thors, the copyright privileges of 25 of the leadin 
ublishing houses of America have been obtained. 
| This work contains not only one index, buta triple 


a topical index, making it a most valuable refer- 
ence work, 


Deductions Made from Comparisons. 


You will see that this chronological and compara- 
live arrangement is most unique and satisfying. 
By reading the great tragedies of the Greeks you 
will see where Shakespeare got the foundation for 
many of his plays. You will have every great 
author in his proper niche; you will note where and 
under what conditions and environment every 
great author lived; you will note who his contem- 
poraries were. You will be able to study and com- 
pare every ageot civilization and development with 
the preceding, and vice versa. You will uncon- 
sciously study the development of poetry from the 
hexameter verse and epic poems of Homer and 
Virgil to the many various kinds of poetry of to-day, 
You will be able to compare the great orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero with those of our own 
Patrick Henry, Webster, Lincoln, and Wendell 
Phillips, and the great sermons of Luther, Calvin, 
Pascal, Parker, and Swedenborg with such great 
divines as Beecher and Phillips Brooks. Nor are 
these sermons cut in two. You will find in the 
International Library what Beecher himself said 
was the greatest sermon which he ever delivered, 
that on *-Noble Impulse,” and what has time and 
time again been voted the greatest sermon of 
Phillips Brooks, that on ‘*Abraham Lincoln,” and 
so on we might run ad libitum. 


Not Short and Unsatisfactory Extracts. 


The owner of this Library —and it isa real Li- 
brary, and not a collection of short and unsatisfac- 
tory extracts — may open any volume to almost any 
page and find a fine, interesting masterpiece. Pos- 
sibly the very story, poem, or classic to which he 
= may not be absolutely to his taste, but the 
chances are that the very next one is. That is to 
say, the selections are so varied, and the number 
ot them so large, that the well of interest never 
runs dry. No matter who goes to drink, he will be 
sure of finding something to entertain him. There 
never was a Library of Literature put together 
in such a thoroughly charming way, and the result 
of this remarkable plan is that there is not a single 
dull volume nor a single dull selection. Nothing 
has been chosen because it was great once, The 
test has been that it be of interest now. 


Why Our Half Price is Possible. 


The publishers believe that one hundred thousand 


| our firm can give it. 


L It ison account of our great 
distributing power, and the publicity which we can 
give this work, that you receive the benefit of this 
half-price arrangement. There is no telling how 
long the limited number of sets will Jast that we 
were able to secure. We wish tu state that we were 


| able tu secure on these terms less than one-half of 


the number of sets that we asked for, so we advise 
our friends and patrons not to delay, but to secure 
this great work at once. 

It is not often that we recommend or adyise any- 
thing, but we do most certainly recommend and 
advise the International Library as the best book 
value for the money ever offered in New England, 
and we are not alone in this opinion. 


Our Illustrated Magazine Free. 

It is diflicult, if not absurd, to attempt to convey 
an adequate idea of a work that is in itself a great 
Library, by mears of a few instances, such as those 
set forth in this page. It is much like endeavoring 
to give a friend an idea ofa vast exposition, such 
aS, or example, that which wi'l be held in Paris 


next year, by sending him a few extracts from a 
catalogue. 


Cut This Out. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. Library Club, 


Boston, Mass.: 

Iam much interested in your 
great Half-Price Library offer. 
Please send me your descrip- 
tive illustrated magazine. 


Write your address plainly, 
and mail at once. 


dollars spent in New England advertisin this | 
great work will not secure it as great publicity as Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
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SHALL THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL BE 
ELIMINATED? 


VARIOUS OPINIONS ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Grorce H, Martin, 
Boston. 

Your request for an opinion concerning the 
climination of the grammar school from our graded 
system, as proposed by the Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements, came at an opportune time. 
I was just reading a report of a lecture by Dr. Stanley 
Hall, in which he suggested that children should be 
“turned out to grass” until they were twelve years 
of age. 

What a pretty pastoral scene it is! It makes one 
think of Ilolland with its never ending green fields, 
dotted all over with black and white cows, and its 
dikes, and eanals, and windmills. 

Then comes the Committee of Thirteen and says 
that at the age of twelve, when “adolescence” begins, 
the high school principals should take charge of the 
children. The conjunction of ideas is interesting. 

The children are to be out to grass until they are 
twelve, and then the high school principals are to 
gather them in. Faney these principals as milk- 
maids! “Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” calling, or as cow- 
hovs making their annual round up, and you. have 
the picture complete. Or, perhaps, we are to think of 
the children as wild colts to be broken to saddle and 
harness by these same high school principals. We 
have a wide choice in pictures, without paying any 
money, 

But the two propositions,—for I cannot think of 
them apart.—put together in another way. Dr. Hall 
vonld abolish the kindergarten and the primary 
school, and the committee would abolish the gram- 
mar school, This leaves the high school alone in its 
glory. And What a glory it is, to cover the whole 
field of education up to the college door. And what 
an anomaly a secondary education without a primary. 

Dr. Hall thinks children should not be taught to 
read, write, and cipher, and, above everything else, 
should not be tanght geography, his “abomination of 
desolation,” before they are twelve. 

The committee think that at twelve children 
should begin to study Latin, algebra, and geometry. 
This seems to add to the glory of the high school 
principals, for they will have virgin soil in which to 
plant the seed of Latin and algebra, and they will 
havea chance to show how to get boys and girls into 
college who have never been debilitated by learning 
how to read, write, and cipher, and by learning 
geography. 

Doubtless “adolescence” will help, and then they 
are high school principals, and’can do things better 
than grammar school men. This must be so, for the 
committee, mostly high school men, say so them- 
selves. Of course they know. 

I hope some progressive community will try the 
two experiments together.. To try either one alone 
wonld seem to reflect upon the judgment of one of 
the two eminent and expert authorities to whom we 
are all looking for guidance. What superintendent 
will be the first to set up the tent for this great two- 
ring cireus? We will all buy tickets for reserved 
seats in the front row. 

SupeRINTENDENT A. Bancock, 


Oil City, Pa. 
1 am delighted by the fact that the committee of 


the N. E. A. proposes to eliminate the grammar 
school from the course of those students who are pre- 
paring for college* by omitting the seventhand eighth 
grades. First, because I think the “graded idea” is 
mostly false; by the graded idea T mean the theory 
that the inside of a pupil’s head ean be fitted as accu- 


(*The report of the N. E A. does not limit the elimination of the 
grammar school course to those nreparing for college,— td.) 


rately with knowledge as the outside can with a cap. 
If this theory be examined, it will be found to be 
truly Herodian in its operations—a beheader of chil- 
dren. It takes away the freedom of development, the 
joyousness of self-activity, and imposes upon the 
novice the tyranny of the preconceived. Secondly, 
the theory is unnatural. Nature does not place the 
children in a “graded” world. They come into the 
same world that adults occupy, see the same objects, 
study them, and make enormous advances in knowl- 
edge in the first three or four years. 

In place of so much arithmetic by grades, reading 
by grades, grammar and geography by grades, | would 
substitute, especially in the grammar grades, the 
reading of English literature,—the classics of the lan- 
guage,—the study of the Latin and one modern Jan- 
guage, at this early age, when the memory of words is 
peculiarly active, and the beginnings of algebra. At 
this period, also, should be begun the study of art, 
as a means of cultivating the child’s taste, and so 
setting his whole nature in the right direction. 

The great difficulty which children have in learning 
history, grammar, geography, ete., according to my 
observation, is due to the fact that they do not know 
how to read, they cannot interpret the English lan- 
guage into thought. How can they acquire this 
power? Evidently by much practice in reading the 
writings of the masters of expression, literature that 
they can comprehend, or, more obviously, literature 
that interests themand pleases them. In this way 
he will most quickly obtain the power to master a 
current of English speech,—a power he must have 
before he can become a student. From literature, 
also, the child will obtain those ideals of love of right, 
devotion to duty, of patriotism, and of the glory of 
the spiritual, which have transformed the life of the 
race, and which he would not soon get from his 
evervday life, or from the three R’s. 

AsstIsTANT SUPERINTENDENT A. F. 


Chicago. 
You ask for my opinion on the fourth resolution of 


the Cominittee on College Entrance Requirements, 
viz.: “That we favor a unified six-year high school 
course of study, beginning with the seventh grade.” 
As chairmanof the general committee, [would natur- 
ally be expected to have some convictions on this ap- 
parently radical idea, 

On page 40 of the report you will find these words: 
“While there are no dissenting reports, it is not to be 
supposes that the members of the committee all en- 
dorse every view and opinion that the report con- 
tains.” This will permit each member to speak 
freely on thos or any other resolution. 

I have long Leen an advocate of a six-vears’ high 
school programme of studies, but T have favored ad- 
ding two years, rather than prefixing; have favored 
the incorporation of the first two years of college 
work into the high sehools rather than the transfer 
of the seventh and eighth grades from the elementary 
to the high schools. There are many excellent rea- 
sons, however. for doing the latter. 

Unless the present congested programme of 
sticies in these grades, all compulsory, can be radi- 
eally changed, enriched, abridged, they ought to be 
incorporated into something or abolished altogether. 
It isa fact beyond contradiction, and sad as true, 
that a large traction of the pupils who enter our high 
schocis at the age of fifteen have not the slightest 
conception of what real study means. The gram- 
mar school teachers are not to blame. Far be it from 
me to criticise them in their helplessness and hope- 
lessuess, It is the system that is at fault. 

The massing of fifty children of all racial differ- 


cnees, Varying environment, and diverse aptitudes 
into one roon, under the care of one teacher, who is 
to give them all their instruction, keep all records, 
attend to all matters of discipline, and be their sole 
guardian and guide, doctor and docent, through two 
ot the most important vears of their school life is 
contrary to all the dictates of common sense or scien- 
tific pedagogy. The day is se crowded with such a 
mass Of miscellaneous matter, that the children ean- 
not assimilate and appropriate that which the teacher 
is making an effort to put them in possession of. 
There is no time given for study in school, and if 
there is, it is when and where a recitation is being 
conducted, quite likely of more interest than the one 
the others are pretending to study. Studying at 
home is tabooed. All that is learned is learned by 
absorption. There is not time for the development 
of reason, judgment, or even memory. When pupils 
pass from this conglomeration of work, reading, 
spelling, writing, drawing, singing, geography, his- 
tory, grammar, civics, bookkeeping, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, Latin, German, nature study, manual training, 
physical culture, sewing, cooking, into the high 
school, and are told to prepare a certain lesson or to 
doa piece of work in Latin, algebra, and physical 
geography, they do not know how to begin, or to pro- 
ceed, or to end. The most important thing in a 
child's life to learn, viz.: how to study, how to fix 
one’s attention, how to use one’s power, how to grasp 
and hold and make one’s own that which is offered, 
is sadly neglected in the elementary school. I see 
no good reason why the most of the common Eng- 
lish, so-called, may not end with the sixth grade, and 
tiie secondary period of education begin with the 
seventh grade, when a modern or ancient foreign 
language may largely supersede technical English 
grammar, where physical geography may take the 
place of the political, and algebra of arithmetie, and 
all studies be adapted to the physical conditions and 
the mental capacities of the pupils. T would adopt 
the assembly room plan for the grammar grades. 
Rooms for study where no recitations would be heard 
and ne business be transacted that would disturb the 
pupils in their efforts. T believe in specialization on 
the part of teachers, and think it is against all the 
laws of nature and industry to expect one teacher 
fo be in equally good instructor in all the branches 
that now load and overload the higher grades. Our 
present theory is that from thirty to fifty pupils in a 
seventh or eighth grade room ean all do about the 
same werk, with about the same degree of profi- 
ciency inabout the same time. Such a theory is con- 
trary to all the conclusions arrived at scientific 
ciild study. would abolish all rigid classification 
and grading, and consult individual tastes, talents, 
powers, preferenees, conditions, and eapacities. 
Let some go forward as rapidly as they will; others as 
slowly as they must. Let some take many studies, 
others few; let some remain all day, others a much 
less time. The Almighty makes a separate die for 
every creature that comes from his hands. In the 
laboratory of nature no two things are alike, and the 
mechanism of mind varies with each individual. 
Pud’nflead Wilson proved that no two thumb marks 
were alike, and in this statement Mark Twain strikes 
the keynote of modern educational philosophy. I 
do not see, therefore, why the differentiation between 
the clementary and secondary education may not 
hegin with the seventh grades. There would be 
many details to arrange which would be governed by 
The finaneial question would 

Instead of transferring the 


local envirenments. 

he the most diffieult. 
seventh and eighth grades to high school buildings, 
it might be well to transfer the ninth grade, the pres- 
ent first vear of the high school, to the buildings of 
the elementary school. The teachers of these two 
yrades should in any event be equipped with a egl- 
lege education or its equivalent. All these and other 
problems would demand solution. Tam not, how- 
ever, far removed from the conviction that secondary 
edneation should begin with what is now called the 


seventh grade, 


Y 
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SUPERINTENDENT O. B. Bruce, 
Lynn, Mass. 


Should the grammar school be eliminated? 1. 


Is it possible? 2. If so, is it advisable? 3. Is it 
best for those who do not go to college? 4. Is it 


best for the educational sentiment of the commun- 

y? 
1. Is it possible? Yes and no. Yes. (1) Un- 
der conditions existing in small cities and in towns 
with a small number of pupils in high and grammar 
schools. or where the high and grammar schools are 
under one roof or adjacent; (2) where grammar 
courses, hours, and number of classes admit of after- 
noon lessons by high school teachers, i. e., where one- 
session high schools exist; (8) where funds are avail- 
able to pay for such service, unless such teachers 
labor for love they bear to learning; (4) where public 
sentiment encourages such departure. 

No. (1) In cities having a large number of the 
highest two grammar grade classes; (2) where these 
classes are remote from the high school; (3) with the 
present prospective and relentless imposition of a 
five-vear course of college preparation to be com- 
pleted in four years; (4) with the corraling of pupils 
and classes, with the added embarrassing enrichment 
by numerous electives. 

“9 Tf so, isit advisable? Yesandno. Yes. (1) 
It would enable pupils to prepare less hurriedly and 
more thoronghly the subjects in the high school, 
especially in the advanced classes or courses; (2) if 
pupils develop rapidly on reaching the age of four- 
teen, as many do, they would graduate sooner from 
the high school, so enter college or technical school, 
and graduate at an earlier age than under the present 
regime, 

‘No. (1) It would impose more work upon the 
high schools, thereby calling for additional teachers 
at higher salaries, the number of regular teachers in 
the grammar schools remaining the same; (2) the 
materials, methods, or modes of teaching by high 
school teachers, as well as the personnel of these 
teachers as departmental specialists in the grammar 
erades, would so radically differ from those of the 
regular, experienced, and successful grammar school 
teachers, the teaching so differ from the plane, scope, 
and modes peculiar to such schools, that the dis- 
crimination would be harmful, if not disastrous to 
the nermal progress of the pupils; (3) it is probable 
that ina majority of schools, this departmental work 
would be relegated to teachers from whom one could 
not expect the degree of personality so essential at or 
during such period in the pupil's career. 

3. Is it best for those who will not go to college? 
Yesand no. Yes. (1) In the consideration that 
any quality or quantity of knowledge and training 
tending io broaden, deepen, or strengthen the abil- 
ity. the capacity, or the prospect of pupils should be 
an important, a vital desideratum in public educa- 
tion: (2) in many pupils such teaching would excite 
and incite impulses, tendencies, or purposes toward 
a higher, more liberal, and useful culture; (3) at this 
period “mental discontinuity’ is a characteristic of 
pupils, also a striking lack of interest if tasks be com- 
pulsory rather than voluntary; also a disinelination 
to serious reading, and when the proper use of text- 
hooks is a slightly known educational essential; 
hence, if the high school incorporate these highest 
two grammar grades, there would follow logical 
training through the sciences and advanced mathe- 
matics, while a fair, directive, and critical activity 
would obtain through the languages. 

No. (1.) At this period, the pupils have not suffi- 
ciently developed along the lines of broad, yet sub- 
tler, processes of thinking. he high schools are for 
students who have to a degree precise knowledge of 
their own mental operations or activities and of their 
inter-relations, for students who have a personality 
allied to this knowledge and to such only are high 
school subjects taught by high school standards; (2) 
the requirements of the general courses of study for 
grammar schools in our cities and large towns are 
ample in nature, scope, and purpose to equip a gram- 
mar school graduate without the enrichment implied 
in the proposed elimination. 

4. Is it best for the educational sentiment of the 


community? 
munity. 


Joseru C. SHarruck, 
The University of Denver, Colorado. 

You say: “It is proposed by the committee of the 
NX. k. A. upon College Entrance Requirements to 
eliminate the grammar school by taking out the 
seventh and eighth grades.” As [ did not attend the 
N. lh. A. last July, this is quite new to me, and the 
statement is so extraordinary that 1 cannot take it 
in. And so before considering the matter of writing 
anything in answer to the questions which your letter 
contains, [ must ask a question or two:— 

Did the committee really make the proposition as 
above stated ? 

'o they propose that children shall go from the 
sixth grade to high school? 

Are these two grades to be included in the high 
school course, adding to the bottom of that course 
and cutting it correspondingly at the top? 

The committee cannot certainly have recommended 
that children shall not somewhere, at some time, be 
taught the matters usually taught in the seventh and 
eighth grades, before entering college? 

The bald proposition as you state it is so astonish- 
ing that I venture to ask the questions. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. J. Buiss, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Six years primary and six years secondary work. 
The phrase is well balanced rhetorically and sounds 
so educationally. It is a possibility, for it has been 
proven in some places. As to the general adoption 
of the division, opinions will differ according to the 
end in view. Jfe whose eyes are fixed on the college 
will favor the proposition. She who is looking after 
the interests of all the children will prefer the present 
plan. 

The modification of elementary work is proceed- 
ing slowly; not so much because educators cannot 
formulate plans to meet the requirements, as from 
the conservative disposition of the public. This 
same tendency to retain old forms will operate against 
the six-year plan. Many schools have raised the 
requirements for grammar grade teachers in the last 
few vears, and T suspect that a large majority of these 
teachers are now competent to do nearly all the re- 
port calls for, Modern languages should of course 
be in the hands of specialists. These languages and 
Latin should be available for the seventh grade pupils 
at least. An elective set of units could be provided 
for these grades without seriously disturbing the 
present system. If this arrangement should win ap- 
proval, it would pave the way for the radical changes 
demanded by the report, or render them unnecessary. 

In the smaller cities, the superintendent is practi- 
cally the principal of the high school, and can easily 
harmonize the work of it and the grades. Are not 
the grammar school principals of thelarger cities com- 
petent and willing to co-operate along these lines? 
If any are not, let them be eliminated. 

Will the new plan take the schoolhouse farther 
away from many of the pupils in these two grades? 
The report speaks of housing them in the same build- 
ing with the four upper classes. In the matter of 
distance, will the school remain as available as now to 
the pupils under consideration ? 

Then, too, how many will find the break at the end 
of the first six vears a convenient stopping place, who 
now by sheer inertia are carrired through one or both 
of these grades? 1 fear these breaks are really bar- 
riers, 

The true theory is to formulate a simple basal eur- 
riculum for the first six years, which shall in the 
seventh branch into two or three elective curriculums. 
Then each year as new courses are added, let more 
curriculums be formed, thus providing liberally for 
election, Let each year be named numerically from 
first to twelfth, and thus eliminate not only the gram- 

mar school, but the primary and even the high school, 
and offer diplomas to graduates of the publie schools. 
There is no break from a true pedagogical standpoint, 
then why this artificial articulation? The natural 
change is gradual. The curriculums should provide 
for this and the names indicate it, 


Respectfully referred to said com- : 


Restating my position, I am heartily in accord with 
the whole tenor of the report, but would extend the 
high school through the other six grades and then 
change its name to the public school. This will do 
away with the “violent shock” now felt on entering 
the high school. 


Principat Aucustus H. Ketvey, 
Lyman School, Boston. 

I am too busy to attempt a discussion of the pro- 
posed action of the committee of the N. E. A. upon 
College Entrance Requirements. It may be said, off- 
hand, that no changes should be made in the grading 
of our schools for the benefit of the favored few who 
enter college, as against the vast majority who stop 
short of the high school. 

IHlowever much we may value our college educa- 
tion, we must remember that the great masses of the 
children who enter our schools must be taught how 
to meet the duties of life without even beginning the 
studies considered essential for a preparation for col- 
lege. 

Non scholae sed vitae edocemus must still be the 
aim of the teachers who speak for the children. 
How far removed we really are from teaching for life 
with the never-ending changes in business and indus- 
trial pursuits, few realize more than the teachers 
themselves, 

Instead of trying to prepare more children for col- 
lege, our whole aim should be to so adapt all our 
studies to the life of the child, that his development 
for the duties that open to him at whatever period he 
may be obliged to leave school will be the greatest 
possible. 

Those who are able to go on to reap the benefits of 
college life are receiving the full attention which 
their talents and superior advantages merit. The 
time has come when the greatest stress should be 
laid upon solving the problem which shall bring the 
most help to the great majority whose time in school 
is cut short by the pressing necessities of everyday 
life. 

If the new schemes of the committee of the N. E. 
A. upon College Entrance Requirements is compre- 
hensive enongh to embrace the vast army for whom 
the elementary schools are established, and will in 
any way better fit them to become self-supporting, 
self-respecting, intelligent, law-abiding citizens, we 
bid them Godspeed. If they are a species of class 
legislation, for a class already highly favored, we are 
opposed to them upon principle. 


Principat J. F. Byer, 


Jesse George School, Philadelphia. 


If | understand the proposition of the committee 
upon College Entrance Requirements rightly, it 
means the abridgment of the grammar school course 
to a two years’ course by taking out the seventh and 
eighth grades. It is not clear to’me, however, what 
is to be done in regard to the work of the seventh and 
eighth grades. Is it to be taken up in the high school 
or the college preparatory school, or is it to be omitted 
entirely? I presume-it is to be omitted, and the work 
of the high school or the preparatory school is to be 
built on the foundation as it exists at the close of the 
sixth school year. This in all probability can be 
done. But although the boy thus prepared may enter 
college two years ahead of the hoy who completes the 
four-year grammar course, I doubt very much whether 
he will be two vears ahead of him all his life. I have 
been led to believe that thoroughness in what are 
called the common branches adds greatly to the 
strength of the man in college and consequently to 
the efficiency of the man after leaving college. 

Statistics on this point can easily be obtained. It 
does not seem to me to be best for those who will not 
go to college. The hoy who stops with the high 
school course will not get out of it what two years 
more in grammar school would enable him to get. 
For those who go no further than the grammar school 
it certainly is not the best. The seventh and eighth 


years in the elementary school not only add to the 
content of the mind, but they are the years during 
which the pupil is better able to cope with difficulties 
alone. He thus acquires habits of patient study, and 
he will leave school with greater ability to become 
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fatniliar with the contents of a book unaided and 
alone. | 
* The educational sentiment of most communities 
favors rapidity in passing from grade to grade, from 
school to school, and from school to work. ‘This 
seems to be a matter of greater concern than thor- 
oughness in the work. It is a mistaken sentiment. 
The abridgment for the grammar school course will 
tend to foster this sentiment rather than to correct it. 
There is, no doubt, much time lost owing to the 
imperfect articulation existing between the high 
schoo! and the college. This, it seems to me, can best 
be remedied by the establishment of greater uni- 
formity of college entrance requirements and by hav- 
ing special high school courses for those students 
who intend to enter colllege. 


Bessiz L. Putnam, 
Harmonsburg, Pa. 

From the time pupils enter the primary grades un- 
til their school days are ended there is a continual 
rush to get through,—be the goal at the end of the 
grammar grade, the high school, or the college. 
Those in whom the money-making element  pre- 
dominates gladly slip out at the first opening. To 
eliminate the seventh and eighth grades would be to 
precipitate the evil so far as this class is concerned; 
while at least a portion of them, if given the two 
years additional work, migh be led to realize that 
there is a higher motive in life than mere pecuniary 
advancement, and thus induced to lay a broader edu- 
cational foundation. 

In many of the rural districts secondary schools are 
not accessible; and the expense of sending children 
to the neighboring town cannot always be met,—at 
least not without much sacrifice. Such children 
would suffer materially by the proposed elimination. 
Even were the financial diffeulty removed, the neces- 
sary absence from home at the age when most sus- 
ceptible to objectionable influences might well cause 
parents to hesitate. And the opportunity to retain 
them for two vears more in school yet under home 
influences would he fully appreciated by the thought- 
ful parent. 

SuPERINTENDENT T, Dutron, 
Brookline, Mass. 

In regard to the question of taking the seventh and 
eighth grades of the grammar schools and adding 
them to the high school, let me say that I have yet to 
be converted to the wisdom of such a change. There 
are some things in its favor and in a community where 
the distances are not too great, and there are such 
ample and well-equipped facilities in the high school 
as to insure their proper treatment, it might be well 
to bring the upper grades into a central building; but 
| object to the assumption that departmental work is 
better for pupils of that grade. I do not think that 
has been proven as yet. All pupils who pass from the 
grammar schools into the high school experience a 
considerable change in environment and treatment. 
In the grammar school they are, for the most part, 
under one teacher, who knows them thoroughly, who 
hecomes acquainted with their individual needs, and 
is able to adapt means to end in such a way as to meet 
those needs. There is also an opportunity for cor- 
relation of studies much better than when they are 
taken by different teachers. The grammar school, 
under present conditions, is more like the home and 
less like the college, more natural and less artificial. 
The personality of the teacher has larger play, and 
the relations are more sympathetic. The age at 
which pupils attend these grades is a critical one, and 
they are less able to deal with high school conditions 
than at thelater time, when they are more settled phy- 
sically and intellectually. Whether pupils are going 
to college or not, they ought not to be treated as men 
and women until they have had their turn at boy- 
hood and girlhood, andthe conditions inour large high 
schools are not favorable for children of from ten to 
twelve vears of age, whose greatest boon is a healthy 
and happy childhood. If the question were to be set- 
tled on merely scholastic grounds, perhapsmy opinion 
would be otherwise, but the considerations of con- 
venience, health, social growth, and moral training 
nar school. 


are very strongly on the side of the gram 
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THANKSGIVING J AY. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBy. 
HOW THE FIRST ONE WAS KEV’T IN NEW ENGLAND. 

The festival of Thanksgiving. now a national in- 
stitution, was originally confined in its observance to 
the sons of the Pilgrims and the state of Massachu- 
If not emphatically a Puritan idea, the cus- 
tom was put in earlier practice and was more gen- 
erally honored among that people than anywhere else 
in the New World. Its observance, in fact, began 
with the earliest settlement of New England, 

In the fall of 1621 the first harvest of the colonists 
was gathered. ‘The Indian corn, planted late, but 
which had ripened in the fierce heat of August, and 
the warm haze of September, vielded a bountiful 
crop: the barley was tolerably good, but the peas were 
a failure. Satisfied, however, with the abundance of 
their fruits, foitr huntsimen were sent out for wild 
fowl: and at their return, having been successful, the 


setts. 


colonists, in the quaint language of an early annalist, 
“rejoiced together after a special manner.” 

Let us draw a pen picture of that special Thanks- 
giving kept in such brave style at Plymouth in Oeto- 
her, 1621. Tt is easy to do this, for we have two or 
three aceurate accounts of the event from the diaries 
and chronicles of the participants themselves. But 
hefore we deseribe the celebration of the dav I think 
vou would like to know how New Plymouth looked 
at the time of this first Thanksgiving, and something 
of the stvle of the men and women and children. 

Plymouth to-day is a beautiful large village, with 
a good deal of what we moderns call polish: but the 
Plymouth of 1621 was a small, ragged-looking sham- 
let built on the hillside, and the stumps of the fallen 
trees standing up all around the houses. These 
houses were of logs and mortar, with roofs thatched 
with reeds and with windows of oiled paper. There 
were nineteen of these rude huts, one for each family, 
and they all stood on both sides of the street called 
Levden, at one of which was a spring where the Pil- 
grims got all their water. ; 

Besides these dwelling houses there was a great 
shed for the storage of the public goods, and on the 
top of the hill was built a large, square, flat-roofed 
structure which was used as a chureh. On the roof 
of the last were stationed four cannon for defense, 
and another smaller piece of ordnance was set before 
the door of Governor Bradford’s house in the centre 
of the hamlet. 

Inside of these dwellings vou would have seen 
rough, unplastered walls, a great stone fireplace, and 
stiff, heavy furniture, and all the other possessions 
hrought from England or Holland, some of which 
are still to be seen in Pilgrim’s hall at Plymouth, 
preserved as relies: carved armchairs and decorated 
cabinets, spinning wheels like the one Priscilla sat at 
when handsome Jolin Alden visited her, and Captain 
Standish’s great iron dinner kettle and little [Lora 


Standish’s sampler, and the cradle of Peregrine 
White, the little boy who was born on board the May- 
flower in Cape Cod bay. 

No you wish to see how a Pilgrim mother looked? 
Ilere is good Mrs. White, Peregrine’s mother, at her 
work. She wears a white linen jacket, belted about 
her waist by a white cord, and a blue woolen petticoat 
and an embroidered cap. On Sundays this self-same 
dame would appear in a silk stomacher and a farth- 
ingale, slashed sleeves, a lace neckerchief, and either 
a silk hood ora peaked hat with a feather in it. 

We will just glance, too, at Governor Bradford, as 
he stands on the grass plot before his door, watching 
the hunters come in with their game. He has on his 
head a steeple-crowned hat, a big ruff round his neck, 
a jerkin or quilted doublet with silver buttons, and a 
showy belt, to which is attached a sword, descends a 
little below his hips. Baggy breeches reach to his 
knees, and below are tight hose and low quartered 
Sometimes on great occasions the worthy 
inagistrate would wear a short cloak and a pair of 
vreat boots rolled over at the top. 

On the street we would be pretty likely to see sev- 
eral men armed with pikes ten feet long, or carrying 
“matchlocks,” so called because they were fired by a 
slow match instead of a percussion cap. They would 
also have an iron rod with a prong at one end, for a 
rest, to be stuck in the ground for the support of the 
heavy musket, and each one would wear a steel helmet 
and an iron breastplate, and have a belt or bandolier 
holding a sword anda dozen tin cartridge boxes. 
These are soldiers that belong to the military com- 
pany of the colony under the command of Miles 
Standish: and there is the “little captain” himself; 
a short, brusque, quick-stirring man, fully armed, 
and carrying a sinall cane in his hand as a mark of 


shoes, 


office, 

And now it is the morning of Thanksgiving day. 
At sunrise the firing of the cannon on the hilltop and 
the one before the governor’s house announced that 
it was to bea dav of rest and festivity. The good 
wives of Plymouth are busy as bees, pounding the 
corn, making bread, and hominy, and pies, dressing 
the game, getting out and polishing the tin and 
pewter table services, and serubbing the wooden 
trenchers. In the big fire-places and over fires 
kindled out of doors the work of boiling and roast- 
ing is going on, and before long the air is savory with 
the steam of turkeys turning on strings before the 
blaze, and of geese and ducks sizzling on spits or 
daneing in bubbling pots. 

Hark! there is the sudden rattling of a drum, and 
every man catches up his firelock, and followed by 
the children, they march silently in double file to the 
meeting-house on the hill. That tall man with the 
vray hair and long cloak, carrying a Bible reverently 
in his hand, who walks behind the soldiers, is the 
venerable Elder Brewster. He had been the colo- 
nists’ minister at Leyden, and will be their pastor at 
Plvmouth for many years to come, 
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They all enter the gloomy, solemn building, and 


take {heir seats, the old men sitting together In one 
place, the young men in another, the girls at the rear, 


and the bovs on the pulpit steps, guarded by a con- 
stable. Elder Brewster prays, and the congregation 

9 
join in singing a psalm from the “Bay Psalm book. 
Then followed the sermon, which was two hours 
lone. Twice the constable turned the hour-glass 
which was set on the pulpit, and before it was finished 
he had tapped more than one little fellow with the 
hare’s foot on the end of his wand, But I suppose 
the syrven seemed short to the older ones, for a Sun- 
day sermon was usually three or four hours, long. 
With the fragrance of the roasting turkeys tickling 
their nostrils and the preparation for the anticipated 
feast zoing on about them, [dare say it) was long 
enough, however eloquent and good Mr. Brewster's 
discourse may have been. 

At last came the dinner. It would have done your 
hearts good to have seen those Yoaded tables and the 
vrace with which those few women set out the few 
household relics they possessed. Some of the dishes 
would doubtless have seemed strange to us. But 
there was the turkey, roasted to a beautiful bronze, 
and there corn bread, boiled punpkin, and mince 
pies, only these latter were a conglomeration of 
chopped pumpkin, dried apple. and antelope meat, 
the whole sweetened with honey. 

Searcely was the dinner over when an Indian 
whoop was heard from the surrounding forest. The 
tien rush out with their muskets in their hands to 
meet the swarm of savages that came pouring into 
the hamlet. But there ts The 
ninety braves are Wampanoag warriors who have 
come with their king, the noble Massasoit, to share 
that Thanksgiving dinner. They brought with them 
five deer and a good supply of other game as their 


no need of alarm. 


contribution to the feast. 

So great was the supply of provisions that the 


fires were again set agoing at break of day, and the 


Thanksgiving feast was continued another day. 


work of roasting. broiling, and boiling was resumed. 
This and peas were to the 
“menu.” and the men and the white men. sat 
down like brothers to the dinner that was spread be- 


time venison added 


red 


fore them. 

Rare sports followed the eating of that dinner, for 
the red warriors in honor of the occasion performed 
their wildwood dances with wild vells and frantic ges- 
so that all the women and children were sore 
But Tam afraid 
that. after all, the boys enjoved the fierce gyrations 


tires, 


Marmed at the “gruesome noises.” 


and the clashing of weapons much better than they 
did Elder Brewster's long sermon. 

\nd they must have laughed heartily at the sequel, 
for Captain Standish, not to be outdone by his savage 
Visitors, called out his troop and put them through 
their after the had sat 
down, To close the programme Standish ordered a 


nilitary exercises 
discharge of musketry simultancously with a volley 
At the first crash the red men fell 
upon their knees, and as the roar of the heavy 


from the cannon, 


ordnance echoed over the forest and hamlet they 
crept in abject terror to the captain and besought him 
not to thunder again, lest he should kill them hy the 
shoel, 

But not vet was this festival of Thanksgiving and 
rejoicing over. On the third day the feasting was re- 
stuned, the Indian hunters going out before davbreak 
and returning early with game for breakfast. An- 
other big dinner was spread on the tables, and TE think 
that for once the little boys must have got their fill 


ol 


hanksetving dainties. The Indians built a coun- 
fire, 
around the mystic Fame speeches were made by white 
host ana rec 


cil as they termed it, on the village green, and 


vest. and pledges of friendship were 
exchanged ina solenuy manner, 


VN things have their end. and so at last did this 
Thanksgiving dinner. As the sin went down behind 
the forest that lay hevond Plymouth, Captain 
Standish and his troop of musketeers were drawn up 


Oh one 


the 
advanced 
took leave of the vovernor and the other ehief 
of the 


Indian braves on 
Other, ana Massasoit with vreat ceremony 


stdesand the dine of 


Wek Then the Warriors uttered a great 


opand with feathers and vay 


\\ ‘ 


Lire 


| mantles flapping in 
Ve e they rushed mto the forest, Standish and 


his musketeers accompanied them a short distance 
and gave them a parting salute. 
And so ended the first New England Thanksgiving. 


QUERIES 

If the marriage of Sarah Pierrpont, aged seventeen, to 
Jonathan Edwards (see Journal of Education, November 
2, page 289, “Education and Ignorance’) had been de- 
ferred four years, and if, during those four years, Sarah 
Pierrpont had taken a college course equivalent to that 
of a Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley of to-day, all conditions 
remaining the same, save that the eleven children ap- 
pear upon the scene of action four years later than they 
did appear, which difference in time we will agree to call 
of no importance, is it to be supposed that the “good in- 
heritance” of the children would have been bettered be- 
cause of that four years’ college training? 

Does our present “higher education for girls” tend to 
increase or decrease the number of women of the Mrs. 


QUESTIONS FOR “THE LAS1T OF THE 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


[College Engiish 1900-1902.) 

10. Trace the route of the story. 

11. Write character sketches of Heyward, Uneas, 
Cora, and Munro. 

12. Explain the following allusions: “The town 
named after the capital of old England”; “Crossed 
the big river”; “Shores of the salt lake”; “The first 
pale-faces who came among us”; “Royal Americans”; 
“Bloody pond”; “Governor of the Canadas”; “Louis 

; 


BY 


de Saint Veran.” 
15. Deine wampum, snows, runner of the army, 


flint, salt licks, wish-ton-wish, grenadiers, 

11. Explain the reference in “saved from anni- 
hilation by the coolness of a Virginia boy.” 

In. What did Hawkeve call the Iroquois to sig- 
What part does this tribe play in 
the development of the plot? 

16.) What great political organization takes its 
heme from Tammenund and why? 

ly. Mention some of the “signs of the forest” by 
Whieh a woodsman finds his way. What part do 
these play in the story? 

a 


nify contempt? 


Deseribe the escape of Uneas from the camp 


of the Trequois. 


9. Give a word picture of the slaying of Unea-, 
Cora,and Magea. Explain why Cora’s death was in- 
eVitable for artistic reasons. 

a0. Quote the last paragraph of “The Last of the 
Mohicans” and apply it to the present condition of 


the Indians, i 
HOW TO MAKE MATHEMATICS INTER. 


ESTING. 


BY MABEL BUTMAN, HIGH SCHOOL, QUINCY MASS, 


Whence the general dislike for mathematics which 
rgesus to put forth efforts to make it interesting? 
Students dislike the subject for various reasons, 
Which refleet upon the teacher and his manner of 
presentation, and especially upon the diffieulties of 
the subject, for mathematics is the oldest science, and 
has grown in strength and difficulties. One first 
consideration in’ teaching is thoroughness; if the 
student does not understand the principles presented, 
Will he like the subject? Here then is one common 
reason why students do not like mathematics, because 
they do not thoroughly understand the principles. 
Among the arts and sciences mathematics is one 
most beautiful as well as most profound, one most 
progressive rather than dead. To one who wishes to 
look into the life of mathematics, the history of the 
sume (its origin and progress) will show conclusively 
the vital importance of the study. 
By reference to the history of mathematics, more 
than in any other way, one may see the decided ad- 
vantages of the nineteenth century in mathematics: 
and after a perusal of the lives of Newton. Leibnitz. 
Descartes, and others, the subject of mathematies he- 
comes tore than interesting. 
But what are the benefits and 
Tlrev are these, { 


| 


aims of the subject? 
0 teach lessons in exactness, patience, 
lonestv, ‘oduce ey 

nesty, and to produce power, The methods of se- 


curing the first aims ate many and well known. The 
last aim—to produce power—requires some illustrg- 
tion. 

Among the strong desires of man, the love of power 
is pre-eminent. If we can appeal to the student’s 
love of power through mathematics, we can through 
the study secure to him an independence of thought 
and ready confidence in his powers. 

In algebra, dealing with the properties of numbers, 
we can more easily thin in some other branches of 
mathematics enable the students to gain power 
through the symbols. 

In Newton's day algebra was called universal arith- 
metic, and often, if properly guided, the student will 
find in algebra an artistic arithmetic more varied and 
attractive than pure arithmetic, a game of symbols 
that can be enjoyed. 

As to how we can make the study interesting, much 
has been said, and can, and will be said. 

As a key-note, possibly “Curiosity, the parent of 
attention,” has been overworked. Along with the 
thought that curiosity must be aroused, the training 
to obedience plays an important part in arousing in- 
terest in the study. 

If the student can be impressed with the fact that 
he must perform many tasks that are purely 
mechanical, he will at the same time gradually see, 
through his obedience, the beauty of the mathe- 
matical truth. 

Notice the work with the formula (§ —1)?. First, 
must come the ready obedience in learning the pro- 
saic method of multiplying, then after experience in 
working examples by the long method, he is in con- 
dition to compare his results with the original ex- 
pression and discover a short method by which to 
square various (simple or complex) expressions by in- 
spection. 

But obedience is a habit and must, like other habits, 
he acquired by practice, rather than by theory. So, 
after arousing curiosity, arouse the spirit that wills to 
obey, and then practice students in obedience. 
Teach them, first, that algebra, for example, is to 
serve as a multiplication table to advanced mathe- 
matics, 

Second. After the student has had considerable 
experience, help him te be watchful for shortening 
work, and induce him to suggest short methods. 

Third, At the proper time (each teacher must de- 
cide for himself) introduce the student to the practical 
value of mathematics, outside classwork, by illustrat- 
ing, for example, the uses of geometry to the surveyor, 
architect, astronomer, civil engineer, and show him 
the advantages of geometry in the training of the eye, 
hand, and judgment. 

Fourth. Permit occasional relaxations or diver- 
sions in the way of “queer things that can be done 
With numbers,” mathematical paradoxes, amusing 
anecdotes about numbers or mathematical subjects, 
all of which will excite interest. 

One true story about “imaginary quantities” is very 
amusing. A well-known professor of mathematics, 
the father of a boy of eight years, took a nap, after 
having finished difficult three hours’ work in Atelian 
functions. Ere long heart-rending groans issued 
from the apartment. The professor’s wife, rushing to 
him, found him sitting on the lounge weeping bit- 
terly. He had dreamed that his boy was a “minus 
qtuintity” under the radical sign, and he couldn’t re- 
move him from under it. Students will appreciate 
the diflieulty there might be in removing a boy from 
under the radical sign, when it is apparently so diffi- 
cult with the algebraic quantity. 

Tell the students something about the sign of 
equality that we use so much in all mathematics. 

Say to them that Robert Recorde in 1557 wrote a 
treatise on algebra called the “Whetstone of Witte.” 
and that in that work he said: “To avoide the tedious 
repetition of the words ‘is equal to,’ I will set down, 
as T do often in work use, a pair of parallel lines of one 
length, than which no two things can be more equal.” 

A few suggestions as to how to secure variety in the 
classroom. Sometimes, instead of correcting the pre- 
pared examples, send the students to the board for 
work on new examples of the same character as the 
assigned lesson. Rank the students on the work at 
the heard. 


Again, plan some days on which the students may 
be allowed to do a large part of the questioning, 
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Tn the use of formulae and in the eases of factoring 
there is a large field for the exercise of ingenuity on 
the part of the teacher. By giving many easy ex- 
amples and requiring much mental work (quite as 
much as board work) the teacher will secure varied 
and very satisfactory results. 

Especially interesting are problems, for the reason 
that much mental work is absolutely necessary, while 
results can be represented also by symbol and dia- 
grams, Fortunate is the teacher who has the ability 
to represent the problem of the “man ascending the 
mountain” with some necessary details, and so hold 
interest through pleasure of the students at seeing an 
impromptu picture on the board to illustrate the 
problems quite as helpfully as figures do. Above all. 
avoid problems that are virtually useless and serve the 
purpose of puzzles rather than practical examples. 

Sometimes a pleasing variety in algebra may be 
secured by adopting the method employed in geom- 
etry of writing after statements the authority, the 
reference to axioms, and other established truths. 

Upon certain days interest may be aroused by a 
of examples so planned as to touch upon five or six 
very different subjects which yet have some slight re- 
lations or bearings upon each other. Much that has 
been said with reference to variety in algebra applies 
also to geometry. One method, called the construc- 
tive, lends variety to the subject by requiring the 
student to construct the figure as he proves the 
theorem, instead of drawing his figure first, then 
proving. 

Occasionally the composite figures for many 
theorems may be used, thus saving time for argument. 

Whatever our aims, one first and foremost should 
he to strive to prevent the learner from thinking his 
task difficult; i. e., in a sense to be*irksome, and a 
second aim should be to strive to leave a pleasant im- 
pression of the subject, so that the student may look 
forward with pleasure to the next lesson. 


set 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL LAWS. 

[From time to time the Journal will present special 
features of advanced school legislation of the various 
states. ] 

No child can be employed in a factory, workshop, or 
mercantile establishment under fourteen years of age. 

Such child cannot be employed at any kind of service 
while school is in session. 

No child under sixteen can be employed in a factory, 
workshop, or mercantile establishment unless the em- 
ployer (1) secures an age and schooling certificate for 
each child, (2) posts prominently at the entrance of his 
building a list of all such children employed, and (3) 
sends to the school superintendent a list of all minors in 
his employ (not simply those under sixteen) who cannot 
read at sight and write simple sentences in the English 
language. 

The required certificates of age and schooling can be 
approved only by the superintendent of schools, or, in 
towns where there is no superintendent, by the school 
committee. It is also enacted that a child's certificate 
“shall not be approved unless satisfactory evidence is 
furnished by the last school census, the certificates of 
birth or baptism of such child, the register of birth, with 
a town or city clerk, or in some other manner, that such 
child is of age stated in the certificate.” 

“No minor who cannot read at sight and write simple 
sentences in the English language shall be employed 
while a public evening school is maintained in the town 
or city in which he resides, unless he attends a day schooj 
or unless his teacher certifies each week that he is in 
regular attendance at such evening school.” 

Any person who employs an illiterate minor in viola- 
tion of this law “‘shall forfeit for each offense not more 
than $190 for the use of the evening schools; the minor's 
parents or guardian shall forfeit not more than $20.” 

Truant ofticers, as well as inspectors of factories, are 
entitled to visit the factories, workshops, and mercantile 
their towns, and ascertain 
any under sixteen are 


several 
children 


establishments in 
whether any minor or 
there unlawiully employed. 

“A failure to produce to a truant officer or an inspector 
of factories any age and schooling certifigate or list re- 
quired by this act shall be prima facie evidence of the 
illegal employment of any person whose age and school- 
ing certificate is not produced, or whose name is not so 
listed.” 

A fine of not more than $50 for each offense is entailed 
vpon both the child’s employer and his parents when a 
Any em- 


child under sixteen ig employed unlawfully, 


ployer who continues a child’s illegal employment after 
notification is to be fined from $5 to $20 for each day’s 
Cffense. 

The shortest school term allowed by law is thirty-two 
weeks each year. 

Every town of 500 families or more must maintain a 
good high school. 

Every city of 20,000 or more must maintain a manual 
training high school, and must also give manual training 
in connection with the grammar schools. 

Every town of 10,000 or’more inhabitants must have an 
evening school, in which they teach industrial drawing, 
both freehand and mechanical. 

Every city of 50,000 or more inhabitants must have an 
evening high school. 

I’rom seven to fourteen children must attend school the 
entire school year. 

The September school census must furnish the names 
of all persons between five and fifteen, and of all from, 
fourteen to twenty who cannot read at sight and write 
legible sentences in English. 

A truant school is required in each county, “either 
separately or conjointly with some other counties.” It 
must not be located at or near a penal institution. Al} 
truant schools are subject to visitation by the state board 
of education and the state board of lunacy and charity. 
Children who are unmanageable in school or habitually 
absent, or who never attend school at all, but grow up 
neglected in idleness and ignorance, may be committed 
for a period not exceeding two years. 


FOREFATHERS DAY EXERCISE. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 

(Platform with drawn curtains. A large, young girl 
dressed to represent Thanksgiving in white Grecian cos- 
tume.) 

Thanksgiving (pacing back and forth meditatively be- 
fore the curtain).--Well, my celebration is over for 
another vear!' How my heart has rejoiced as I noted 
the quickening of sweet charity’s impulse among the 
people! There more dinners supplied this year 
than ever before to the hungry poor. Scarce a home so 
desolate and forsaken but received 
triendly, neighborly kindness. Churches 


were 


evidence of 
filled at 


some 
were 


the services with earnest people, whose thank offering ° 


was combined with glad rejoicing. It was a day of 
The memory of it ought to keep 


(Bows 


genuine thanksgiving. 
alive the spirit of hope for the future of our land. 
her head meditatively.) 

(Group of ten Pilgrims enter.) 

First Pilgrim (addressing Thanksgiving, who has not 
noticed their arrival).—How now, my dear daughter 
Thanksgiving? Art thou not ready’ with a greeting? 

Thanksgiving (surprised).--Is that you, dear Fore- 
tather? (Seizes his hand, and looks affectionately up 
in his face.) Why, it is not time already for your com- 
ing. And al! your goodly company. (Shakes hands 
with each.) How the days slip by! But surely it is the 
twenty-first of December. To your query, yes. Thanks- 
giving is always ready to welcome you. There 
greater pleasure in all the year than the coming of your 


is no 


anniversary, which recalls so strongly the early hope 
and promise of our great nation. I 
those early scenes, and to call them vividly to memory. 


You were of those who planted on these shores by your 


love to reflect on 


heroism, patriotism, and wisdom the seeds of civil lib- 
religious freedom. 

Second Pilgrim.—Yes, it seems but yesterday since we 
fied with the venerable and Bradford 
from the little village of Scrooby, our English 
At Boston we were imprisoned and stripped of our pos- 


erty and 


brewster noble 
home, 


sessions by the vindictive civil and church authorities, 
who would neither suffer us to worship according to our 
simple manner in let us depart from 
among them. Finally we Amsterdam, 
others had fled befere us, and whence we proceeded to 
Leyden. You 
Thanksgiving. 
Third Pilgrim, 


own peace hor 


reached where 
know the story. 

You 
Yes, too long. 


Holland 
Our children were in 


were in many years. 


our poverty threw us. 


danger from the coarseness of the people among whom 
Looking about for a haven where 
we could be separate and found a colony to perpetuate 
the faith and principles we loved, we decided to come to 
America, 

Thanksgiving.—And all the world knows, or ought to 
know, the story of that embarkation. 

TABLEAU NO. 1. 

(Curtains part in the background, disclosing tableau, 
“Embarkation of the Pilgrims.’’) 

Thanksgiving.— Courage and heroism are typified in 
the act. : 

(Fourth Pilgrim recalls facts of the voyage.*) 

TABLEAU NO. 2. 

(Signing of the compact in the cabin of the May- 
fiower.) 

Fifth Pilgrim.—An impressive scene was that which 
laid the foundation of a totally new system of govern- 
ment upon the basis of a democratic equality and prac- 
tical independence—the earliest original compact of 
self-government of which we have any authentic record 
in the annals of our race. 

Thanksgiving._-A_ strong cornerstone, that of law 
was laid at that time. But tell me again the story of the 
voyage. 

(Sixth Pilgrim goes on with the recital.*) 

Thanksgiving (interrupting the account of the first 
exploration by the Pilgrims in the shallop).—You say 
that on the Sabbath day they rested. How I would like 
to have seen them then! 

. TABLEAU NO. 3. 
(Pilgrims on Clark’s island.) 

Thanksgiving.—-In the midst of all their exposure and 
hardship, with the grim necessity for haste, they still 
“remembered the Sabbath day to keep it holy”! They 
furnished an example of religious sincerity and devotion 
which has been admired through the years and will have 
holy irfluence throughout the ages. 

(Seventh Pilgrim continues the account.*) 

TABLEAU NO. 4. 
(The Landing of the Pilgrims.) 

Thanksgiving.—The landing of the Pilgrims is the 
type and perpetual symbol of those who, planting their 
feet on the cornerstone of a new nation, lifted their eyes 
in gratitude heavenward with the thought of the 
Psalmist. (Repeats Psalm Ixi.: 2.) 

Recitation.—‘‘The Landing of the Pilgrims,’ by W. C. 
Brvant, by eighth Pilgrim. (Or all may join in singing 
it to the tune of “Old Hundred.’’) 

(Enter Uncle Sam, Columbia, and Peace.) 

Thanksgiving (greeting them heartily).—I felt sure 
you would not fail to come to-day. Columbia, we wel- 
come you (clapping her hands with joy). And Peace has 


come again, long-looked-for Peace (clasping her arm 
about Peace)! 
Ninth Pilgrim.—vThis gives us all great joy. Fore- 


fathers’ day could have no more welcome guests. 

This is the appropriate season for har- 
vest and for retrospect. I recall, dear forefathers, how 
it was said of your famous advent that first you fell 
upon your knees, and then upon the aborigines. 

(Enter group of Indians, dressed in war attire.) 

The world must progress from such conditions as these 
once valiant warriors typify. (Indians pass out.) 

(Enter a group of civilized Indians.) 

Hampton and Carlisle, educational and Christianizing 
agencies, have rushed in where the iron hand of war has 
made the way. 

Uncle Sam.—Dear founders of our nation, in 1898 we 
were again enlisted in a war for humanity. The cry of 
the oppressed came to the listening ears of the nation. 
And though we would fain have waited the slower move- 
ment of arbitration, in the heat of intense indignation 
our hands flew to our sword-hilts, and we smote the 
cruel oppressor. 

Columbia.—We have paved the way for a struggling 
nation to enjoy the civil and religious liberty which is 
God's gift to the world. 


Uncle Sam. 


Across the seas, in the far islands of the Orient, a 
capable, intelligent, and home-loving people, descend- 
ants of the courtly Malay race, have been freed from 


misrule, robbery, and suppression. 

(Tableau, Group of Filipinos May enter.) 

Uncle Sam.—-We have done this, as a nation, I trust 
though by necessity through force of arms—under the 
strong impulse of a desire to help oppressed humanity. 

Columbia.-—But because we have been led to the relief 
of these poor people we are surely not to forget our 
highest mission as a peaceful nation and lovers of lib- 
erty. Ever ready to aid the down-trodden by prompt in- 
terposition of arbitration. let us henceforth guard peace 
as our choicest jewel, knowing that nothing can bring 
lis peace but the triumph of the principles for which our 
forefathers suffered, and on which they based our insti- 
tutions. And soon may be 

“Sheathed in calm respose the vengeful blade 
for gentle peace in freedom’s hallowed shade.” 
Peace.”’) 


(Tableau, “Universal 


(Thanksgiving, Uncle Sam, Columbia in foreground, 
Morefathers at either side. Indians, negroes, Cubans, 
Filipinos grouped about. Above all, Peace in white, 


starry robe, with outstretched wings.) 
*From Bradford’s “History of Plymouth Plautation 
may be entirely omitted 
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Do not neglect your out-door exercise. 

Kconomize time as you economize money. 

Honest men and women will always fruit from 
good teaching. 

Never say you cannot do anything that you have 
never half tried to do, 

Do vou keep serapbook of the stray selections 
that will always help you? 

Are you as patient with your children as you want 
the professional and business world to be with you? 


Human nature is the great study. The 
needs to know all that is possible for lim to know of 


teacher 


this great subject. 


The teacher has many burdens and hardships 
peculiarly his own, but then he has many privileges 
and advantages. Tt is well to look at both sides, 

Greater New York is threatened with another new 


sehool law. The teachers and the children would 


seem to have suffered enough from legislation 


already, 


If vou have anything to do, do it, was Carlyle’s 
advice toa voung man who came to him for counsel. 
The dictum was worthy the great master and typical 
of his life work. “Phe statement has in it all the ele- 
ments that 
volves the idea of method as much as that of deter- 
mination. The a method 


not an inflexible. unchanging. iron-hound mode of 


go to make a successful career and in- 


successful teacher has 
procedure, but a svstematiece, clear. well-digested plan 
Vers braneh of knowledge which she teaches. It 
deliberately and forearmed. 


TO “go al things” 


Veaching at haphazard, with no objective point in 


view and in the same hum-drum fashion every vear, 


sttre brine the 


dren's minds, and makes the teacher ‘school 


so much dreaded, in ehil- 


mammy.” Be fresh, alive, alert, sedulous, vigilant; 
but have a method in it all. 


CHICAGO ONCE MORE. 


The Chicago school board has unanimously voted 
against Superintendent E. Benjamin Andrews in his 
appointment of evening school principals. The vote 
was 17 to 0, and there were elements in it which 
made it apparent that the board found solid satisfac- 
tion in voting to undo his action. The action was 
based on an opinion of the city attorney that such 
action was right. It is not easy for an outsider to see 
on what grounds he gave the opinion, but that does 
not change the action of the board. There is a gen- 
eral impression that Dr. Andrews will resign. Of 
course his usefulness will be at an end if the board is 
unanimously and unalterably opposed to him. — It is 
safe to say that he will not remain to be thus voted 
down when he is acting conscientiously; it is equally 
certain that he will not be out of position for any 


length of time, 


A GREAT VICTORY. 


The re-election of Superintendent Emerson, of 
Buffalo, by a majority of forty per cent. is as glori- 
ous an event as has occurred educationally in many 
a day. The Journal called attention to the out- 
rageous effort that was made to compass his defeat. 
All the crooks and cranks, all scheming politicians, 
all saloons and all dismissed and disgruntled teachers, 
janitors and others combined upon Mr. Crooker, who 
was formerly a superintendent in the city and after- 
wards served as state superintendent. It is an awful 
fact that such a man as Mr. Crooker under such cir- 
cumstances could receive 23,525, but it is a glorious 
fact that Mr. Emerson received 32,722, a majority of 
forty per cent. A few such victories will put an end 
to partisan attempts to dethrone efficient school men. 
There were eighteen other contests, and in no one of 
them was the majority so great. The average of the 
others was less than half of his majority, only one 
other had so much as thirty per cent. majority. No 
man ever deserved victory more; rarely has that of 
any man been so complete. Edueational progress 
the country through is the gainer by the enormous 
inajority of Superintendent Emerson. 


ELEMENT NOVELTY. 


Good teaching has the attention of the class col- 
lectively and individually, but the having of the in- 
tention is incidental, and not an end to be attained. 
One may have the attention and still not do good 
teaching. though there is no good teaching without 
it. ‘Phere is always danger from the undue empha- 
sis of attention, for the tendency is to pay too great 

One is almost certain to resort 
to novelty in order to seeure it. Novelty may be 
used. but it is easily abused. There is a great tend- 
ency in the vouthful mind to dissipation of purpose, 
to the demoralization of all mental virtues by stimu- 
lating a passion for newness, an appetite for novelty. 

There should be the least possible resort to this 
always be 


THE 


a price for attention. 


demoralizing diversion, and vet it should 
when for stimulating attention. 
There isa tendeney to deal erroneously with this 
much emphasized pedagogical virtue. Attention is 
not to be won, is not to be attracted, but stimulated, 
vither. Attention to be satisfactory must be from 
within, rather than from without. It must be from 
the aetivitv and concentration of the mind, rather 
than from the novelty of the thing to which atten- 


need necessary 


tion is ealled. 

Whatever tends to intensify the power of the mind 
to attend is to he appreciated, appropriated, and 
valued, while whatever merely makes a thing attrae- 
tive to the mind, winning attention by its novelty 
alone, may he vicious, dissipating, and demoralizing 
mental activity. 

There isa place for novelty. 
avail ourselves of it in aiding the mind in is weak- 
hess, catehing it when it insists upon going off on a 
healthy wae be a tonie, but it mav he a 


It is desirable to 


tangent, 


NEW YORK SALARIES. 


The Ahearn bill increase of salaries in New Yor: 
city bids fair to come to grief, as did the great iy 
crease in Chicago two years ago. It looks as thoug), 
the teachers of the great city would lose $1,074,000 in 
salaries. Fortunately, the board of education ha. 
stood for the Ahearn bill standard, and that thi 
failure to meet its requirements comes from the re 
fusal of the city council to provide the necessary 


funds. 


There was never a more just cause than that of the 
New York city teachers. To refuse them their jus 
dues in this case is a burning disgrace. If it is ab- 
solutely impossible to bring the city council to see 
the injustice of their attitude, it may be wise to com- 
promise upon a basis that will give the teachers their 
salaries regularly. Of all wrongs to teachers, that 
of long-delayed payments is the worst. 

There has been talk of paying the Ahearn salaries 
as long as the money lasted and then have the schools 
It is safe to say-that this will not be done. 


Here is 


closed, 
The teachers will not desert their posts. 
what Superintendent Maxwell says:— 

“Any teacher who would leave his or her appointed 
duty because of temporary embarrassments with re- 
gard to the payment of salaries would be guilty, in 
my judgment, of a breach of professional ethies. A 
public school teacher’s duty calls upon him to serve 
his pupils and the state to the best of his ability, 
under conditions which may he exceedingly embar- 
rassing. 

“Of two things I feel quite certain: (1) The public 
school teachers in all parts of the city of New York 
have too high a sense of duty and professional pride 
to permit the closing of the people’s schools as long 
asx the schools may be kept open. (2) The city of 


*New York, the foremost citv of America, will never 


permit any teachers in her publie schools to lose any 
money that is rightfully their due, or to labor with- 
out legitimate remuneration.” 

The trouble seems to have come about from the 
fact that the Ahearn bill necessitated the increase in 
the middle of the vear without providing any wav for 
raising the money. The shortage is divided in this 
way. In Brooklyn, 3,530 teachers lose $700,000: in 
Manhattan, 5,455 teachers lose $200,000: in Queens, 
teachers lose $131,000; in Richmond, 228 
teachers lose $43,000. The school board had a 
stormy meeting, but finally adopted a compromise 
The Brooklyn teachers will take the mat- 
ter into court. 


ager 


measure, 


THE GRAMMAR 


ELIMINATING SCHOOLS. 
rhe Journal's readers are favored this week with 
a remarkable symposium upon that phase of the 
Report on College Entrance Requirements by Dr. 
Nightingale’s committee of the N. E. A., which deals 
with the elimination of the grammar school. 
lution Four of the committee reads as follows: “We 
favor a unified six-year high school course of study. 
heginning with the seventh gerade.” 
In vindication of their recommendation the com- 
mittee has this to say:— 


‘‘ The most necessary and far reaching reforms in secondary 
education must begin in the seventh and eighth grades of our 
schools. Educators agree that these grades must be enriched 
by eliminating non-essentials and adding new subjects for- 
merly taught only in the high school. These reforms require 
the highest pedagogic know'edge and the most efficient super- 
vision. In our opinion these problems can be solved most 
quickly and surely by making the seventh and eighth grades 
parts of the high school, under the immediate direction of the 
high school principal. Recent attempts to teach Latin and 
German in these grades have not met with the success to which 
they are entitled on account of the lack of qualified teachers 
and competent supervision. The improvements in the mathe- 
matical schedules in the grades have not been given a chance to 
shew their value, because the teachers have lacked the technical 
training and the breadth of view absolutely essential to good 
teaching in the introductory courses of algebra and geometry. 
Science study is now acknowledged to have a place in the 
grades, yet slow progress has been made in producing ed- 
ucational results, largely because the grade teacher has been 
poorly prepared to teach the subject, and the leading scientists 
of the country, in their efforts to circumvent this obstacle, 
have failed to agree on a suitable course of study for the 
grades, 

‘The pr. per adjustment of these studies in a unified high 
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school course would add much to the effectiveness and soli- 
darity of secondary education. The seventh grade, rather than 
the ninth, is the natural turning-point in the pupil’s life, as the 
age of adolescence demands new methods and wiser direction. 
Six elementary grades and six high-school, or secondary, grades 
form symmetrical units. The transition from the elementary to 
the secondary period may be made natural and easy by chang- 
ing gradually from the one-teacher regimen to the system of 
special teachers, thus avoiding the violent shock now commonly 
felt on entering the high school. The seventh-grade pupils, if 
thought necessary, could still be taught and given individual 
attention by one teacher in all but one or two subjects which 
require the services of specialists. The personality of the 
teacher and her intelligent direction of the individual student 
should be insisted on and made more effective than at present. 
Under the system proposed an inefficient teacher inthe seventh 
or eighth grade would do less harm in blasting bright intel- 
lects and in turning able students away from higher study. 
The inspiration afforded by a well-equipped high-school prin- 
cipal and by a special teacher in language, science, or mathe- 
matics would do much to retain desirable students in the high 
school, thus raising the educational standard of American 
citizenship. Statistics show that the number of students leaving 
school at the end of the sixth grade is comparatively small, 
while the number is very large at the end of the eighth grade. 
By the proposed change, the students in the seventh and 
eighth grades would gradually gain the inspiration of the high 
school life, and the desire to go farther in the languages and 
sciences which they have already begun under favorable con- 
ditions. The result would doubtless be a more closely articu- 
lated system, with a larger percentage of high-school graduates. 

‘*From an a/ministrative point of view, the six high-school 
grades should eventually be in one building. As far as statis- 
tics are accessible on this point, the experiment of placing 
these grades in the high-school building has been successful, 
resulting in better scholarship and a greater percentage in the 
number of students entering the ninth grade. The gradual 
change to this system would probably lead to the establish- 
ment of a larger number of less expensive high schools, thus 
placing the people's college’ nearer their homes without ad- 
ditional expense to the taxpayer, but with a saving in money 
and strength to students attending the high school.” 

It will be seen by this that to all intents and 


purposes the committee recommends the elimina- 
tion of the grammar school course. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The combined movement of three American col- 
winns against the Filipino capital, Tarlac, described 
in this column last week, was successful; and Tarlac 
was occupied November 12 by a cavalry detachment 
connected with General MacArthur's force. The in- 
surgents, as usual, offered little resistance, but fled 
into the mountains to the eastward. ‘The where- 
abouts of Aguinaldo is still a mystery, but the hope 
that he and whatever Filipino force is with him may 
vet be surrounded and foreed to surrender has not 
heen abandoned. It seems to be generally believed 
that the Filipino resistance is weakening, and the 
collapse of the insurrectoin may not be far distant. 

* ~ 

The American losses in the movement have been 
few, although the troops have suffered great hard- 
ships, owing to the condition of the roads, Among 
the killed, however, is one whose death will be widely 
deplored, Major John A. Logan, son of the late Gen- 
eral John A. Logan. Major Logan died, as his 
father’s son might have been expected to, while 
bravely leading his battalion of the Thirty-third in- 
fantry into action. Another loss, of quite a different 
character, the wrecking of the cruiser Charleston off 
the northern coast of Luzon, is directly due to the 
indolence and ineapacity of the Spanish administra- 
tors of the Philippines: for it eceurred on an un- 
charted reef. which almost any other nation than the 
Spanish would have had properly marked years ago. 

* * * 

The centres of chief interest in the South African 
war—Ladysmith, Mafeking, and  Kimberley—are 
not only so closely invested by the Boers that nothing 
of Consequence penetrates from them to the outside 
world, but. in addition, the cables are under such 
rigid censorship by the British authorities that if 
there were news, it would not be communieated if it 
were bad news until the last moment to which it could 
he withheld. The latest announcement of the cable 


cOMpanies is that not even foreign governments can 


send despatches, even in cipher. except that Portugal 
is allowed to communicate with Lorenzo Marques. 
Meanwhile, British re-enforcements are pouring into 
South Africa by troopship after troopship, and the 


preponderance of numbers, hitherto with the Boers, 
will soon be against them. 
* * 

An unusual incident, involving some grave ques- 
tions, occurred the other day. A French merchant 
steamship near Lorenzo Marques was ordered by a 
British cruiser to stop, and when she did not do so 
was brought to by a shot across her bow. If either 
the Transvaal or the Orange Free State had ports, 
England could proclaim and enforce a blockade of 
them; but both are inland states. No blockade of 
any kind has been proclaimed, and it is not at all 
clear what right a British war vessel has to intercept 
a foreign vessel on the high seas, bound to a neutral 
port. Some of the Parisian journals, which are 
hostile to England, are insisting strenuously that the 
French government demand an explanation. 

* * 


France, however, is still too disturbed with internal 
qnestions to be inclined to go far afield for excite- 
ments. The chamber of deputies has reassembled in 
a rather tumultuous mood, and it looks a little as if 
the ministry might have difficulty in sustaining it- 
self. The senate, meanwhile, is sitting as a high 
court to trv the Rovalist conspirators, of whom a 


dozen or fifteen, of high and low degree, including 


Deroulede, Guerin, and others less notorious but 
scarcely less ridiculous, have been arraigned. It 
seems to he felt that the fate of the ministry is 
hound up with the conviction of at least some of the 
accused, 

- * 

The newspaper obituaries of General Piet Joubert. 
the Boer commandant-in-chief, are probably prema- 
ture. The report that he was killed in action near 
Ladysmith last week was essentially improbable to 
hegin with, because, as modern war is carried on, the 
commanding generals are rarely under fire. The 
fact that no confirmatory news came from points as 
near as Esteourt, which would be likely to be in- 
formed, was almost conclusive against the accuracy 
of the report. If General Joubert were killed, it 
would be a heavier loss to the Boers than half a dozen 
defeats on the field. General Joubert is a born gen- 
eral. It os doubtful whether there is a general in 
Furope who could take an assemblage of undis- 
ciplined peasants and make of them, in a few days, 
an. effective army; vet that is what he has done for 
the Boers. 

* * * 

One of the most significant features of the exist- 
ing political situation is that the presidential eandi- 
dacies of next vear are almost universally regarded as 
settled. Tt has rarely happened in American history 
that hoth political parties have heen agreed upon 
their candidates so long in advance. It is true that 
an old adage says that “it is the unexpected that 
happens,” but the adage is misleading, for it is really 
the expected that usually happens, and the happen- 
ing of the unexpected alwavs had therefore the ele- 
ment of surprise. Of course, no human action ean 
he foretold with absolute confidence, but practically 
President MeWinlev is as good as renominated by 
ithe Republicans and Mr. Brvan by the Democrats. 
This was nearly certain anyway, but the elections in 
Ohio and Nebraska settled it. The discussion of 
other possibilities is academic and attracts no serious 
attention. 

The election count in Kentucky is still proceeding, 
and both parties profess confidence that their candi- 
dates are elected. Under the law, the new governor 
shonld be inaugurated on the twelfth of December. 
The state election commission, it is further pro- 
vided, must meet not later than December 4. But 
ihe commission has not vet been convened, and there 
is no probability that the contest will be settled in 
season to admit of an inauguration on the date pre- 
ceribed. «Partisan action in the appointment of pre- 
cinet officers: frauds at the polls; irregularities in the 
action of county boards: and a widespread suspicion 
of dishonesty on the part of the state election com- 
missioners,—these all are the bad fruits of a system 
deliberately devised to put the whole election machin- 
ery of the state from top to bottom under the con- 
trol of one party. The state will be fortunate if it 
escapes open strife as the result of these malign 
conditions 


(Continued from'|Page 338.) 
RIcHMAN, 
New York City. 
You ask, “Ts it possible to eliminate the grammar 


- school by taking out the seventh and eighth grades?” 


and, furthermore, “Ts it advisable?” 

Possible? Yes, all things are possible, even a re- 
turn to the three R’s of the log cabin school; but ad- 
visable? No! and again No!! and with the last spark 
of consciousness, No!!! 

In my own school, not long since, the eighth grade 
was eliminated. Here is the result of my observa- 
tion of the consequences. We are required to bring 
our children up to the same scholastic standards in 
seven years Which were formerly demanded in eight. 
The children from whom these results are demanded 
leave us now at an average age of fourteen years and 
two months. Formerly fifteen years and from three 
to eight months was the average age. The children 
in the seventh year, actually doing eighth year 
work, are immature, this immaturity interfering with 
their proper grasp of the subjects taught, and adding 
tremendously to the burdens and anxieties of the 
teachers, and to the physical strain upon both teacher 
and pupil. 

How it affects the child.—This point must be con- 
sidered first in reference to the pupil who leaves 
school at the close of the seventh year; second, in 
reference to the pupil who goes on to the high school. 

The child who leaves school at fourteen or younger 
is turned adrift at the critical period of her life. (I 
say her, because my observations have been made 
solely among girls.) Another year or two, under the 
supervision of a teacher of force and character (and 
such, as a rule, teach the higher grade classes), are 
caleulated to change the thoughtless, unreliable 
pupil into a thoughtful, self-reliant girl, giving prom- 
ise of a fine womanhood. The same amount of time 
spent at home under the careless supervision of a not- 
too-capable mother, or in a business house into which 
a desire to become a bread-winner or more properly a 
finery-winner has driven the thoughtless, unreliable 
punil, will far too often counteract all the school in- 
fluence for good which had been but partially ab- 
sorbed at a time when girls are too young to realize 
the seriousness of life. 

It is this surrender of our personal influence over 
girls, at too early an age, that is largely responsible 
for the enormous number of flighty, irresponsible 
young women to be found in almost every com- 
munity, 

T speak of the character side only. From the intel- 
leetual or educational side, surely there can be no 
doubi as to the value of additional instruction. 

Now, for the girl who goes to the high school at 
thirteen or fourteen. Immature physically and intel- 
lectually, immature morally, because immature in 
other directions. this girl is taken from a svstem 
where one earnest teacher might exert, and in a 
majority of eases does exert, a strong personal influ- 
ence for good upon her pupils, to a system where five 
or six or eight teachers divide the intellectual re- 
sponsibilities, but where, owing to a system where re- 
sponsibilities are divided, except in special cases, 
there is no one teacher who makes the character de- 
velopment of the individual her personal care. The 
average girl of thirteen or fourteen, aside from her in- 
tellectual possibilities or impossibilities, as the case 
may be, is not morally sufliciently developed to be 
thrown so entirely on her own efforts and ambition 
as the high school policy demands. At sixteen, such 
self-dependence is essential; at fifteen, commendable; 
at fourteen, unsafe: at thirteen, impossible. 

Then, too, a shortening of the school course affects 
the high school in another direction. Many girls, who 
under an eight or nine years’ course were not “gradu- 
ated” from school until almost sixteen, now are ad- 
mitted to the high school before they are fifteen. 
(When the seventh year shall have been cut off, they 
mav enter at thirteen.) ‘These, then, are considered 
too voung to leave school, so for a year or two they are 
sent to the high school. Knowing they will never re- 
main to complete the course, they take at hest but a 
half-hearted interest in the work, as a rule prove un 
desirable students, and leave, at last. with a begin- 
ning only of several courses and a clear idea of none, 
This limited time given to their studies is almost 
wasted in the high school, and results in work below 
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proper high school standards; had it been spent in 
school under the influence of one whole-souled 
teacher, it might have been made the most valuable 
vear in the pupil’s training. 

T want the eighth vear restored, even a ninth year 
added, if possible; and I want the high schools and 
colleges reserved for only those who intend to com- 
plete all the prescribed work. 


0. 8. Cook, 
Chicago. 

Assuming that the colleges desire to extend the 
benefits of higher education and are sincere in their 
efforts to interest and influence the masses, it would 
seem to be especially desirable that the reading 
courses suggested by these higher institutions should 
he extended as widely as possible. With that view, it 
would be unwise and unjust to deny this influence to 
the upper grammar grades; unwise because of the 
limitations which colleges would place upon their 
own efforts—unjust because many students would be 
deprived of the stimulus which such reading may 
afford. and of the hope which may be inspired by pre- 
paratory work for college. | 

It is possible to eliminate these grammar grades as 
it ix possible for one to disfigure his own countenance, 
but in my judgment it is not best for those who will 
go to college, nor is it best for the general educational 
interests of the country, nor is it best for the col- 
leges themselves. 


Dr. S. H. 
Marlboro, N. H. 

From your Journal I Jearn that the N. E. A. has 
made the proposition, or passed a resolution, to the 
end of eliminating the grammar school studies by 
disposing of the seventh and eighth grades for the 
purpose of hastening preparation for college. 

Now it is asked: Ts this possible? T answer, it is: 
but do not believe it is advisable. 

First. For the reason that our present graded sys- 
tem of public school studies is the outgrowth of the 
most careful thinking, study, experiment, and experi- 
ence of the best teachers and educators of the last 
half century. Its prime object is to proceed from the 
simple to the complex, realizing that all things that 
grow progress from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
veneous. At its beginning the methods were neces- 
sarily crude, but there has been a gradual unfolding 
from Tlorace Mann’s day to the present time, until a 
curriculum of studies has been discovered, which 
seems to be in accord with the laws of mental growth. 
Of course, | do not regard it vet perfect in every par- 
ticular, but it is far superior to anything of the kind 
vet made public. Tt deals first with the perceptive 
faculties of the child, aecording to Pestalozzi’s 
philosophy, advancing from visible objeets to concepts 
and reasoning about things, recognizing the truth 
that mind is fed more by observing facts than from 
All along 
the primary and intermedjate branches the object- 
method is greatly helped by calling to its aid the ele- 


mere statements of books and teachers. 


ments of botany, zoology, geology, chemistry. and art 
branches, so that when the pupil gets along to the 
grammar grade, he is, if he has been efficiently in- 
structed, somewhat of a metaphysician, inquiring as 
10 the how, the why, and the what of everyday oceur- 
rences. Ag he enters upon his grammar course he is 
somewhat prepared to study and acquire for himself; 
and the work laid out is well-fitted to his wants, so 
that step by step he can advance in self-applieation, 
when guided by judicious teachers, helping him just 
enough that he may help himself. This ean be ae- 
complished by no leap, but by a long and gradual 
process, Few grammar school pupils have gained 
such a result at the end of the second year. They are 
not yet able to concentrate their whole minds upon 
subjects and hold them there for any great length of 
time. Now to enut them off here and put them upon 
preparatory studies for college would be a sad mis 
take. it does appear to me, for these studies have be- 
come so varied through the elective system of later 
years. and being nothing so natural and well adapted 
to pupils of their age. and to quite an extent memori- 
ter, and so do not tend to cultivate the whole mind 
Like Uhre Presenl prose ribed 


seboot studies of 


the third and fourth years. Furthermore, the latter 
have to do direetly with practical life. Should these 
he expunged, when and where would the students 
vain knowledge of the last part of practical arith- 
metic, geography, grammar, United States history, 
reading, and spelling? These treat of matters essen- 
tinl to every day's experience, and are of vital im- 
portance, 

Take the graduates from our college, as they are 
heing sent out, they cannot teach these branches suc- 
cessfully. They have not the understanding, as a 
general thing, of child-training and natural growth 
of mind as the graduates have from our best normal 
schools. While I thoroughly believe in a collegiate 
edveation, so far as possible, for our young men and 
women, T do not think it would be right and helpful 
io our people at large to eliminate the last two years 
of our grammar school, for the sake of getting a few 
stndents into college two years earlier, that they 
might graduate two years sooner. The fact is, too 
many now of our college graduates come out too 
young. 

Second. the public school is for the masses; it is not 
so with the college. The public school is for the 
many: the college is for the few. Our state laws are 
such that we are enabled to keep children in school 
through the grammar school course, but many of 
them no longer. Now if its course should be short- 
ened,it would,at least in our rural schools, be difficult 
to retain them longer than through the grammar 
school: and in that case they would go out poorly 
fitted for their life work. As it is in many instances, 
we know that our grammar schools do prepare the 
voung to.fill honorable stations in the world. 

It does seem to me it would be far safer and better 
for us to add another vear to our grammar school 
course than to take a fraction from it. We should go 
in strong for any changes that will benefit the whole 
people. Pursue an opposite course and we would be 
raising up in our country an aristocracy, to destroy at 
length our democratic government. Comparatively 
speaking. but few of our vouths are financially able 
to go through college. but all ean and should go 
through the grammar school. 

Lastly, after having been actively connected with 
our publie schools all the way from the primary 
through the college, having seen the working of our 
graded svstem in most of the states in our Union, and 
in Scotland, England, Ireland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Greece, and Japan, as it has been introduced to 
some extent into these divisions, Lam fully persuaded 
that it would be not only a mistake, but a great mis- 
fortune to our public schools and our colleges as well, 
and to the people at large, to eliminate the seventh 
and eighth grades of our grammar schools. 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS. 

There is an annual demand for 5,000,000 pounds of sun- 
flower seeds, and practically all of this crop raised in the 
world goes out of Lawrence county, Illinois. ‘ 

The sunflower is grown from the seed, and a twenty- 
acre field soon after it comes up looks like a patch of 
ground much neglected to the weeds. The plants are cul- 
tivated somewhat, but in rich soil the sunflower grows to 
unbelievable proportions with little care. Early in the 
season the field takes on the color of the soft, rich, green 
peculiar to the leaves of the plant, and a little later 
blotches of deep yellow appear all over the green palette, 
as one by one the flowers stick themselves above the gen- 
eral level. 

As late summer comes, no view is richer than forty or 
eighty acres of sunflowers. The color tone is a rich, deep 
yellow, with just enough dark brown-for harmony, and a 
little of dark green for contrast. High stand the stalks, 
and each is bowed low with its weight of flower, but still 
reaching far above the fence and the corn in the adjoin. 
ing field. 

The narrow, yellow petals wither and falk away, or 
turn brown and sere, and then the harvesting of this 
most unique crop begins. The heads are cut off the 
stalks by hand and. thrown into a wagon. After being 
carefully dried, they have lost all their beauty, and are 
dark, angular, ugiy things that impress one most with 
their size. Some of the flowers are as large in diameter 
as six columns of a newspaper is wide, and the brown 
tonsure in the centre is often a foot in diameter afte r the 
petals have fallen and it is dried. The seeds are sepa- 
rated by running the heads through an ordinary thresh- 
ing machine-cylinder, which knocks the seeds from. the 
pockets in which they were imbedded 


The yield per acre varies greatly. Almost any kind of 
land, with slight attention, will yield 600 pounds to the 
acre, and crops of 1,600 pounds to the acre are not very 
uncommon, although they are the result of extra atten- 
tion by growers who have studied the habits and needs 
of the sunflower, and who also have very rich land. Just 
now the buyers are paying from $1.25 to $1.50 per hun- 
dred pounds for the seed delivered at the warehouse. 
The cost of raising an acre of sunflowers is very much 
less than the cost of an acre of wheat or corn, and the 
crop is much more certain. Lawrenceville, Ill, is the 
great sunflower seed-market of the world. The crop of 
1899 is now being thrashed and sent to market, and in 
Lawrence county, Ill, will aggregate about 5,000,000 
pounds. Small quantities of sunflower seed are sent to 
market occasionally from widely-separated points in the 
United States, but in no other place is the seed-raising 
made a business. : 


Sad-voiced, silent Nature sees 

Scattered, barren, withered leas; 

All her couriers, clad in gold, 

Have fled before the giant bold, 

Who, on cloud-capped steed of ire, 

Born of heaven’s own sacred fire, 

With his legioned lines in charge, 

Sweeps the cold, black river’s marge. 

He has fled from fields afar, 

Underneath the polar star, 

Where red Boreas’ banners fly 

High upon old winter’s sky, 

And his red artillery’s war 

Thunders down from Labrador. 
—-‘November,” by James Riley. 


ONE THOUSAND FIRST THINGS CLASSI- 
FIED.—(1V.) 


[Arranged by the Editor. ] 
FIRST INDUSTRIES, 1825-’40. 


1825.—Taunton, Mass., Britannia ware. 

1825.—Philadelphia, porcelain ware. 

1825.—First mahogany mill, Taylor & Rich. 

1826.—First metal rails on railroads, in Quincy, Mass. 

1826.—Massachusetts manufacture of palm-leaf fans. 

1826.—New York, Rockland lake, first ice cutting for 
market. 

1827.—Mauch Chunk, Pa., switchback, gravity road. 

1827.—Boston, lithography introduced. 

1827.—Darius Wells, New York, manufacture of wood 
type. 

1827.—New York, making bells from bar steel. 

1827.—Wheeling, W. Va., steam rope factory. 

1827.--Sandwich, Mass., first pressed glass. 

1827.—Compound stationary engine using 1,400-pound 
pressure, Jacob Perkins. ; 

1828.—-Webster’s dictionary published. 

1828.--New York, P. B. Smith, first manufacture of 
varnish. 

1828.—-Collinsville, Conn., first triphammer shop for 
making axes. 

1828.-—East Hartford, Conn., first manufacture of horse 
collars. 

1829.—Philadelphia, first damask table linen. 

1829.—Mansfield, Mass., first manufacture of sewing 
silk by machinery. 

1829.—-Philadelphia, Shyrock, first paper from grass 
and straw by machinery. 

1830.—First American locomotive 
Cooper for B. & O. railroad. 

1830.—-Joseph Dixon made the first American lead 
pencils. 

1830.—Waterbury, Conn., first sheet brass. 

1831.—Baldwin locomotive works in Philadelphia. 

1832.~-Chicago, first pork packing in the city. 

1832.—First manufacture of table cutlery. 

1832.--Use of tan bark for making white lead. 

1832.-—First soda water fountain, John Matthews, New 
York. 

1832.—New Haven, first large clothing manufactory. 

1832..-—New York, first shirt factory. 

1833. 


made by Peter 


Ross Winans, first American passenger Cars. 
1834.—Connecticut, the manufacture of door locks. 
1835. —Troy, making horseshoes by machinery. 
1835.—-New York, making pins by machinery. 
1835.—William A. Wheeler, Worcester, Mass., first 

heating furnaces. 
1856.—Centreville, Miss., making fine-cut chewing to- 

bacco by machinery, 
1836, First sleeping car, 
1837.—First canning corn, Philadelphia. 
IS’8.—-First solid pin heads by mach'nery, Birmingham 

Conn. 
1838.—Longmeadow, Mass., first gold spectactes and 

silver thimbles. 
1889.~-Hot water heating of buildings. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


= “To use them once is a 
guarantee of their worth.” 


The diminutive volumes, in which are [hus speaketh a Secretary of a City School District which uses 25,000 of the 


PATRIOTIC NUGGETS. EDUCA- 
TIONAL NUGGETS. Gathered by 
John R. Howard. New York: Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. Price, 40 cents 
each. 


gathered nuggets from mines of patriotism 
and education, make a collection of ex- 


thought, the most telling arguments are 
often compressed into brief sentences and 
paragraphs, and an idea is more effective 


Sentences of this sort, packed with mean- 
ing, are chosen for the “Nugget” séries. 
The patriotic sayings are taken from the 


‘an Self- Binders, and Transparent Paper. 
of We feel Confident that our Articles ore Once Adopted and Used by your Board 


one year, we will receive your order Annually! 


writnges of Franklin, Washington, Jeffer- Make your text-books last from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer! 


son, Webster, Lincoln, and H. W. Beecher, 


tory from colonial days to. reunion after 


touching every period of American his- You; Board cannot afford to let the text-books go through a year’s Wear A Trial 


the Civil War. In the “Educational 
Nuggets” Plato and Aristotle speak for 
the sound educational principles of the 
early ages, Rousseau as the inspiration of 
the new epoch in education, then Herbart 
and Spencer, and for American educators 


SAMPLES FREE. 


P. O. Box 643. 


and Tear without giving the “ Hoven System ror Preservine Books ” 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


of to-day W. T. Harris, N. M. Butler, and 
Charles W. Eliot. The permanent ideal of character as 
the aim of education is the connecting link of all these 
extracts, and in the later writings the best of the new 
educational methods are described. The best service of 
the book may be in sending its readers to the full writ- 
ings of the authors quoted, but it certainly has a mission 
and a use of its own in appealing to the multitude who 
must take their reading in small quantities. 


STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE. By Charles Frederick 
Holder, LL.D. Eclectic School Readings. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 261 pp. 
The most interesting, striking characteristics and 

habits of animals of the water, land, and air are the sub- 
jects of Mr. Holden’s “Stories of Animal Life.” It is not 
primarily an attempt to teach natural history, but rather 
to create an enthusiastic interest jn preparation for the 
text-book study. The stories, nevertheless, are full of 
facts and information that will take a firmer hold on the 
child’s memory for the entertaining form in which they 
are put. They are taken very largely from the personal 
experience and observations of the author. The book is 
fresh, bright, and pleasing in every respect, and it should 
have a favored place in every boy’s library and among 
the supplementary readers at school. 


CAMPING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE; OR, ON THE 
TRAIL OF THE EARLY DISCOVERERS. By Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 412 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The four young college fellows who went “Camping on 
the St. Lawrence” are the most natural, fun-loving boys 
we have found in a book for sometime. What with canoe 
races, shooting rapids, sailing, and fishing, they have a 
grand good time. In the evenings by the camp fire they 
read Parkman’s record of the early explorers, and the 
reader cf this story picks up much instruction with his 
entertainment. The sparkling fun, the excitement of ad- 
ventures, and many other elements go to make this a 
thoroughly good book for boys. 


INDIAN CHILD LIFE. Illustrations by Edwin W. 
Deming and Stories hy Therese O. Deming. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $2.00. 
This is a charming book illustrative of Indian child 

life. Jt contains stories of Indian children, their games, 
their training, and their work, together with pictures 
that are, for the most part, full-page colored plates exe- 
ented in an artistic manner. The pages are eleven inches 
hy eight ii: size. The book will make a fine Christmas 
sift, as it is attractive as well as unique in appearance. 


MACKINAC AND LAKE STORIES. By Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 222 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Catherwood bas collected in a single volume a 
dozen tales of the Mackinac region of Michigan. They 
are love stories of one sort or another, mostly unconven- 
tional and novel. The charm of pine woods, mossy 
hanks, wild, rocky headlands, and the blue lakes pervades 
the stories, in which the scene and the environment are 
sketched with a delicate love for nature. Sometimes 
Mackinae appears as the summer resort of to-day, but 
oftener the stories go back to the days of voyagers, In- 
dians, and French-Canadians, and the patois love-making, 
estrangements, and reconciliations are fresh and pleas- 
ing. 


THE QUEEN’S RANGERS. By Charles L. Norton, 
Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde Company. Price, 
$1.50. 

This story of Revolutionary days will appeal to the 
patriotism of every youthful reader. The adventures of 
the three young heroes who, finding themselves in New 
York while the city was in possession of the British, 
banded together for protection. Their exploits while 
serving temporarily under the English flag are told in an 
interesting and instructive manner, with a vein of histori- 
cal truth running through the story that gives to it addi- 
tional interest. The illustrations are clear and well done, 
and the publishers have done their share in making the 
volume an attractive one, 


Bos- 


OLD ENLGISH IDYLS. By John Lesslie Hall. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 108 pp. Price, 45 cents. . 
Professor J. L. Hall of William and Mary College, who 

translated “Beowulf” not long since, apparently became 

so imbued with the spirit and cadence of Anglo-Saxon 
verse that he set out to write original poems in similar 
form and metre, The subjects are very fittingly taken 


from the time of the Teutonic conquest of England and 
the heroic period of Anglo-Saxon history. The landing 
of Hengist and Horsa and their adventures are first nar- 
rated, then come in succession tales of Cedric the Saxon 
und King Arthur of the Round Table, Augustine, Alfred, 
and Edgar the Peaceable. The author assumes the role 
of an English gleeman of about A. D. 1000, and does it so 
successfully that, but for the modern English, we could 
fancy these were faded ancient manuscripts just brought 
to light. There is an undeniable charm in these dignified, 
rhymeless measures which students and admirers of the 
cld English verse forms and legends will appreciate. 

TWO TRAGEDIES OF SENECA RENDERED INTO 

ENGLISH VERSE. With an Introduction by Ella 

Isabel Harris. Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Co. 96 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Translations of two tragedies of Seneca, Medea, and 
the Daughters of Troy are welcome contributions to the 
study of English drama. ‘The dramas of Seneca had a 
powerful influence on the evolution of the English 
drama, as Ella Isabel Harris points out in the suggestive 
introduction to this volume, both directly through six- 
teenth century translations and indirectly through 
French and Italian copies of Seneca’s plays. His form 
and structure, style and thought permeate the predeces- 
sors of Shakespeare, Marlowe's ‘‘Tamberlane,” and, in 
lesser degree, Shakespeare's ‘‘Hamlet,” ‘‘Lear*” and 
“Macbeth,” show the tendency to blood and horror wh'ch 
characterize the Senecan tragedies. So it naturally fol- 
lows that a study of dramatic history involves the read- 


ing of Seneca’s plays. We cannot say too much in 
praise of these translations. We accept the author's 


claim of fidelity to the original, and are charmed with the 
ease, grace, and vigor of the verse, finding nothing stilted 
and awkward to remind us that it comes from an ancient 
language. Latin and English studies aside, these two 
plays are well worth reading for themselves. 


A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
By Arthur Kenyon Rogers, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 3860 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Rogers has written his “Introduction to Modern 
Philosophy” for those who have had no previous philo- 
sophical training. He has made the book as untechnical 
and as definite as seems possible, to show the real mean- 
ing of philosophy in terms of everyday beliefs and inter- 
ests. The province cf philosophy with which he deals 
here is metaphysics, and he considers in turn the philo- 
sophical systems with the differences in their points of 
view, the reasons for them, and the objections to them. 
The chapter heads indicate the course followed,—dualism, 
pantheism, and theism, materialism, rationalism, and 
their opposites, Kant, Hegel, agnosticism, theistic ideal- 
ism, and scepticism. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER. Drawings by W. T. Smed- 
ley, A. N. A. With Accompanying Text by A. V. S. 
Antheny. New York and London: Harper & Brothers 
119 pp. Price, $5.00. 

It certainly is only fair to our first-class illustrators 
that their drawings should be redeemed from the tran-i- 
toriness of the magazines. On the side of the purchaser, 
too, these large volumes of the drawings of C. D. Gibson 
and some few other artists have been a real boon in the 
holiday gift season, so certain are they to carry joy to 
the recipient. This season’s collection of fifty pictures 
from W. T. Smedley, called “Life and Character,” repre- 
sents many phases of life in and about New York. His 
men and women are keenly alive to what they are doing, 
and he conveys the spirit of a scene and the mood of his 
actors with great success. A number of the drawings 
are taken from books of the last year or two, and on the 
page opposite each picture Mr. Anthony takes occasion 
to explain the situation. Arthur Hoeber provides also 
an appreciation of the artist. It is an interesting and 
charming book. 


THE ENCHANTED TYPEWRITER. By J. Kendrick 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
Several times have we had occasion to comment upon 

the work of this well-known writer. After reading this 

volume, we have no reason to recede from the statement 
that Mr. Bangs stands to-day among the foremost of 

American humorists. 

This book is a worthy successor of “The House-Boat on 
the Styx” and “The Pursuit of the ‘House-Boat,’” and, 
like them, gives us glimpses of social and political life 
in the lower regions. The humorous possibilities that 
come from a grouping together of the great men and 
women of all the ages are practically unlimited, and no 
one can use them to better advantage than the inventor 


of the conceit. The book, like its predecessors, is 
quaintly illustrated by Peter Newell. 
HENRY IN THE WAR. By General O. O. Howard. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

This bright, active story is one of the best from the pen 
of this well-known writer. General Howard knows the 
needs of boys, and realizes that they must have their 
reading matter served in an attractive, dashing way. 
This book tells of Henry’s adventures during the four 
years of the Civil War,—his bravery, his narrow escapes, 
his advancement in the army, and his success in love,— 
and must serve as an incentive to patriotism and true 
manhood to any clean-minded boy. The book is well il- 
lustrated and put into an attractive form. 


CUPID AND THE FOOTLIGHTS. By James L. Ford. 
Illustrated by Archie Gunn. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

A clever and unique piece of work is Mr. Ford’s “Cupid 
and the Footlights,” a story of how a gay young actress 


played havoc with a love affair. It is a very slight plot . 


with a happy ending, but the cleverness is in the manner 
of its telling. The correspondence between some half 
dozen friends, newspaper clippings, and telegrams give 
the course of events, The telegrams are very lifelike 
vellow blanks of the Western Union Company, and for 
the letters each writer uses her properly-tinted and 
monogrammed note paper. It has the effect of a scrap- 
book, with the addition of pictures of the several persons 
concerned in the little drama. 

Two stories for boys come from Henry T. Coates & 
Co. of Philadelphia. ‘Rupert's Ambition,’’ by Horatio 
Alger, Jr., is the story of a bright young fellow with a 
mother and invalid sister to support. As bell boy in a 
New York hotel, he discevered imposters and adopted a 
cestitute orphan. By perseverance and good friends he 
came to better situations, and was able to satisfy his am- 
hitions. In contrast with this city story is ‘“‘The White 
Beaver,’ by Harry Castlemon, a story of the Adiron- 
dack forests, where the boys hunt wild turkeys and deer, 
and are lucky enough to shoot a white beaver that brings 
them a hundred dollars. But the hero’s life is not one 
of sport, but of struggle against adverse circumstances. 
Both are stories that boys will enjoy. 


The Century Company issues this season in its delight- 
ful “Thumb-Nail” series, with dainty stamped leather 
bindings, the ‘Meditations of Marcus Aurelius,” newly 
translated by Benjamin E. Smith, and “Rip Van Winkle” 
and ‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Joseph Jefferson, 
who for thirty years has made the story of Rip more 
popularly known than Irving’s writings would have done, 
has written an introduction to the little classic, telling 
what changes were needed to make the story dramatic and 
successful on the stage. The two illustrations are as 
charming as the binding, and higher praise could not be 
written. It is a book to caress, and it is sure to make 
every possessor happy. [149 pp. inches. Price, 


$1.00. ] 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“A Confident To-morrow.’ By Brander Matthews — Price, $1.50, 
and Character—Fifty Drawings.” By W. T Smedley. 
Price, $5.00.—* Historic Side-Lights.”) By H. P. Arnold Price, 
#2. 0.—*To.morrow in Cuba.’ By C. M. Pepper. Price, $2.00 — 
“The Expedition to the Philippines.” By F. D Millet. Price, $2.50, 
—* Life of James Dwight Dana.” By D. C. Gilman. Price, $2.50, 
‘The Princess Xenia.’ By H, B. M. Watson. Price, $1.70. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. : 

“Pope’s Iliad.” (Books L, VI., XNIL, and XXIV.) Edited by 
Philip Gentner. Price, 40 cents. Boston: Benjamin H, Sanborn 
& Co. 

“The American in Holland.” By William Elliot Griffis. Vrice, 
$1.4). — “The King’s Jester and Other Short Plays for Small Stages.” 
By Caro A. Dugan. Price, $1.5). Boston: Honghton, Mifflin, & Co,« 

“Ben Comee.”” By M.J.Canavan. Price, $1 50 ——"*Thisand That.” 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Price, $1.25.— “The Favor of Princes.” | By 
Mark Lee Luther. ——“The Jingle Book.”’ By Carolyn Wells. Price, 
$1.00. “Via Crucis.” By F. Marion Crawford. Price, $1.50.— 
“Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors.” By John Gar- 
rett Underhill. Price, $2.00. —‘ Encyclopaedia Biblica”’ (Vol. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“England inthe Nineteenth Century.” By C.W. Oman. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Longmans. Green, & Co. 

“Complete Phonographic Instructor.’ By Isaac Pitinan. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“The Book of Knight and Barbara.” By David Starr Jordan 
Price, $1.50.—*The Treasure Ship.” By Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Price, $1.50.—* The Story of Magellan.” By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

“Cupid and the Footlights.” By J. L. Ford and Archie Gunn, 
Price, $1.50. --* Indian Child Life.’ By Edwin Willard Deming and 
Therese 0. Deming. Price. $2.00, ‘Loyal Hearts and Thue,” By 
Ruth Ogden, Price, $1.50—“A Little Daughter of the Revolu- 
tion.” By Agnea Carr Sage. Price, $1.50.—*‘Gallant Little 
Patriots,” By Maud Humphrey. Price, $2.00.——''The Watchers.”’ 
By A. FE. W. Mason. Price, $1.25.——‘Jack. the Young Ranchman.”’ 
By George Bird Gunnell, Price, $1 of the Treasure 
Seokers.”’ By FE, Nespit. Price, $1.50, New Yor Frederick A 
Stokes Company, 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relicves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals ; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 24-25: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Dennison; H. G. Williams, 
secretary. 

November 24-25: Southeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Iola; J. W. 
Allen, secretary. 

November 24-25: Connecticut Valley 
Teachers’ Association, Hanover, N. H.; 
R. B. Barton, president, Windsor, Vt. 

November 30-December 2: Northeastern 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Law- 
rence; M. E. Dolphin, secretary. 

November 30-December 2: North Central 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Man- 
hattan; A. B. Carney, secretary. 

November 30: West Virginia State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Farmington. 

November 30: Western Kansas Educa- 
tional Association, Tribune; Miss 
Pearl Hubbard, secretary. 

December 1-2: Tri-county Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Quincy, 

December 1-2: Northwestern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Sandusky; E. Sharp, 
secretary. 

December 1-2: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Boston. 

December 1: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota, Winona; A. 
Tormey, secretary. 

December 1-2: State Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. H. Harris, 
secretary. 

December 1-2: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland at the state nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. 

December 20-25: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association at Springfleld. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association at Topeka. 

December 26-28: Territorial Teachers’ 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Educa- 
tional Association, Lincoln: Charles 
Fordyce, University place, Neb. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln; Minnie Hor- 
ner, secretary. 

December 26-28: Minnesota Educational 
Association at St. Paul. 

December 27-28: State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Allentown, Pa. 

December 27-29: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety at Bangor. 

December 27-29: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association at Grand Forks. 

December 27-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association at Jefferson City. 

December 27-29: New York School Com- 
missioners’ and Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse. 

December 27-30: State School Board As- 
sociation, Jefferson City, Mo.: S. Mosley, 
secretary. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 


December 27-30: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 

December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association at Memphis, Tenn. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association at Helena. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 28-29: New York Science 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 


December 28-30: New Mexico Educational 
Association, Santa Fe. 

December 27-29: Utah Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Ogden. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 

Holiday week: New York School Com- 
missioners and Village Superintendents’ 
Association, Syracuse 

Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Associated Academic Principals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Conference of New York 
State Grammar School Principals at 
Syracuse. 

Holiday week—Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association at Denver. 

February 28-March 1: N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LITTLETON. At the meeting of the 
West Grafton County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held November 8, a general-spirit of 
enthusiasm was manifested by the mem- 
bers in attendance. The subjects under 
discussion were important and deserving 
of careful consideration. These subjects 
were ably set forth in the following 
papers: “Methods in History,’ State 
Superintendent Channing Folsom; ‘“Kin- 
dergarten Principles in Primary Schools,” 
Miss Amelia Emons, Littleton; ‘‘Prepara- 
tion for High School,” Paul R. Jenks, 
principal Plymouth high school; “Aims 
and Methods in the Teaching of Litera- 
ture,’’ Miss Mary L. Mudgett, first assist- 
ant, Lisbon high school; ‘The Goal, the 
Development of the Individual,” Principal 
G. B. Frost, Haverhill high school. A Lt- 
tle practical teaching was done by State 
Superintendent Folsom on the subject of 
school registers; and the programme was 
concluded by a resume of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association by S. W. Robertson, 
principal Woodsville high school. At the 
close of the meeting the usual business 
was transacted, and the following officers 
were elected: President,,G. B. Frost, 
Haverhill; vice-president, Principal Pel- 
ton, Littleton; secretary, Winifred L. 
Conant, Bath; treasurer, Amelia Emons, 
Littleton; executive committee, Principal 
Hervey I.. Woodward, Bath, and Prine’ pal 
Burleigh, Bethlehem. Appropriate reso- 
Intions were submitted and accepted. A 
very interesting and instructive lecture 
was given in the evening by Dr. A. H. 
Campbell, principal state normal school. 
Subject: ‘‘“A Few Lessons from the Ger- 
man Schools.” 

VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury Colle‘e, 
in anticipation of the observance of it» 
centennial next summer, is investigating 
its own history. The records show that, 
of the 1,482 who have gone out from her 
halls, 1,316 have attained to positions of 
high honor and trust. Of these theie are 
31 presidents of colleges; 99 professors in 
colleges and theological seminaries; 570 
clergymen: 89 missionaries; 93 physi- 
cians; 367 lawyers; 52 judges; 15 mem- 
bers of congress; and 9 governors of 
states and territories. Of the m'‘s-ion- 
aries, 41 have been home and 39 have been 
foreign missionaries. The early gradu- 
ates largely chose the ministerial caliing. 
Eighteen of Middlebury’s graduates have 
gone to the foreign field under the aus- 
pices of the American board. Among her 
alumni appear the names of many college 
presidents: J. H. Linsley, '11, and Henry 
Smith, ’27, of Marietta; Stephen Olin, ’20, 
of Randolph-Macon, and twice president 
of Wesleyan University; F. B. Cossiit, ‘13, 
of Cumberland; Alonzo Churen, ‘16, of 
Franklin; C. P. Baman, ’18, of Oglethorpe 
University; C. W. Fitch ’35, first president 
of Michigan University; B. C. Wines, °27. 
of the University of St. Louis: Harvey 
Curtis, "31, of Knox; Jonathan Blanchard, 
"22. of Knox, and later of Wheaton: J. A. 
B. Stone, °34, of Kalamazoo; 3. 3. sher- 
man, '33, of Howard; S. W. Boardman, 
of Maryville; Nehemiah White, ‘57, 
of Lombard University; R. C. Flaxg, “#9, 
of Ripon; J. B. Rankin, ’48, of Howard 
University; and H. D. Kitchel, *35, and 
Ezra Brainerd, '64, of Middlebury. The 
names of other roted alumni are Samuel 
Nelson, ‘13, justice of the United States 
supreme court; Silas Wright, 15, gov- 
ernor of New Yerk and United States 


There’s a greater demand made on the 
strength of the mother when nursing than at 
any other time. She has just gone through 
the shock and 
strain of materni- 
ty, her vitality is at 
its lowest and the 
food she eats must 
nourish two lives. 

The natural re- 
sult is that the 
mother looks 
around for a 
“tonic,’”’ and gen- 
erally finds her 
tonic in the 
form of a stimu- 
lant, which not 
only gives the 
mother no real 
strength but is an 
injury tothe child. 

It is the concurrent testimony of women 
who have used Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, that it is the most perfect pre- 
paration for motherhood and all its func- 
tions which has ever been discovered. It 
prepares the way for baby’s advent, giving 
the organs of birth vigor and elasticity. It 
establishes such a condition of health that 
nervousness, anxiety and morning sickness 
are unknown. With this condition comes 
a healthy flow of nourishment for the child, 
which enables the mother to gratify the 
fondest instinct of maternity. 

‘‘Two years ago I used two bottles of Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and in April a 
nice baby was born, before the doctor came,” 
writes Mrs, Katie Auliker, of 754 Pat Street, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. ‘‘I was not very sick. Baby is now 
14 months old and weighs 30 pounds. Now 
I expect another about August, and I am 
again taking the ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
feel very well. Several neighbors are using Dr. 
Pierce’s medicine through my telling them 
about it. One lady says, ‘before commencing 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription I had to vomit 
every day, but after I got the medicine, from the 
first spoonful that I took, I stopped vomiting.’ 
It has done the same thing for me. It is a God- 
send for women.” 

No alcohol in any form, is contained 
in ‘‘ Favorite Prescription,’’ neither opium 
nor other narcotics. This cannot truth- 
fully be said of any other medicine espe- 
cially designed for women and_ sold 
through druggists. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter, free of all charge. Every 
letter is treated as strictly private and 
sacredly confidential, and all replies are 
enclosed in plain envelopes, bearing no 
printed matter whatever. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


senator; Charles Glidden Haines, ‘15, 
lawyer, declared by Daniel Webster to be 
the most brilliant man of his time; Daniel 
P. Thompson, ’20, author of “The Green 
Mountain Boys’; Thomas Jefferson Co- 
nant, ’23, theologian and member of the 
Old Testament revision American commit- 
tee in 1881: Solomon Foot, ’26, United 
States senator from Vermont; Rev. Tru- 
man M. Post, ’29; Rev. Byron Sunderland, 
John G. Saxe, 39, the poet;Henry N. 
Hudson, °40, the Shakespearean scholar 
and author; Hon. B. J. Phelps, 40, United 
States minister to England; Hon. John 
W. Stewart, 46, member of congress and 
governor of Vermont; L. B. Knapp, ’62, 
governor of Alaska; Hon. Aldace F. 
Walker. ’62, interstate commerce commis- 
sioner and railroad official; and Rev. 
James L. Barton, D. D., secretary of the 
American board, and trustee of the col- 
lege. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The committee on general 
education of the New England Conference 
of Educational Workers will hold no 
meeting until January next.——The New 
England Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers held its sixth meeting Saturday, No- 
vember 18, 1899, at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. A very interesting 
programme was presented, which includ d 
the following reports of committees: New 
apparatus and methods, I. O. Palmer; 
current events, R. P. Williams; physical 
chemistry, Dr. H. G. Shaw; high school 
chemistry, W. H. Snyder; and an address 
on “Some Aspects of the Present Methods 
of Teaching Chemistry,” by Prcf°ssor 
Fred L. Bardwell, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

CAMBRIDGE. The annual debate be- 
tween Princeton and Harvard will occur 
December 16 at Cambridge. The follow- 
ing disputants have been chosen to rep- 
resent Harvard: Roscoe Conkling Bruce, 
‘02, of Indianapolis; H. B. Kirtland, ’01, 
of Plymouth, O.: Wilbur Morse, °00, of 
Philadelphia. Elias Mayer of Chicago 
was chosen as alternate. The Jefferson 
debating prize of $100, which was to be 
awarded to the speaker displaying the 
best debating ability in the three trials, 
was given to H. B. Kirtland. The judges 
were Professor George P. Baker, R. C. 
Ringwalt of Columbia, and I. L. Winter. 

WELLESLEY. Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, 
the surviving founder of Wellesley Col- 
lege, gave a large reception at her sum- 
mer home November 16 in honor of Wel- 
lesley’s new president, Miss Caroline 
Hazard. The invitation included the fac- 
ulty of the college, the officers of the 
under-graduate classes, the trustecs of the 
college, and many distinguished people 


from Boston and vicinity. Among the 
distinguished guests present were: Presj- 
dent Patrick of the American College at 
Constantinople; Mrs. Gulick from Sap 
Sebastian, Spain; the Hon. and Mrs. 
Henry E. Cobb of Newton; Dr. Alvah H. 
Hovey of Newton Centre; William H. 
Lincoln of Brookline; Miss Elizabeth G. 
Houghton and Miss Topliff of Boston: 
Professor and Mrs. J. W. Hill, Professor 
and Mrs. William H. Niles, Miss Dyer, Dr. 
Edward L. Clark of Boston; the Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Wolcott Calkins of Newton: 
Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Sargent, and Mrs. Arthur 
Hunnewell of Wellesley. 

QUINCY. The Quincy Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is planning to celebrate April 19, 
1900. Colonel F. W. Parker has been in- 
vited to be present, and former teachers 
will add to the occasion by their presence. 

MARBLEHEAD. The new teacher of 
drawing is Miss Annie W. Carleton of 
Danvers. 

GLOUCESTER. A series of lectures by 
prominent educators will be given in 
town through the generosity of several] 
citizens. Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Dr. Frank 
A. Hill, and Superintendent Morss of Med- 
ford will be among the speakers. 

HOLYOKE. The lectures of Professor 
J. M. Tyler of Amherst College on ‘The 
Evolution of Man,” given at the art 
museum in Springfield, are attended by 
Superintendent Nash and many of the 
teachers of Holyoke.——The board of 
public works recently voted the audito- 
rium in the new high school shall be used 
only for educational purposes, and that 1/1 
entertainments given there shall be free 
to the pupils of the high school.—tThe 
Principals’ Club was recently convened by 
Superintendent Nash for the purpose of 
inaugurating a course of lectures the com- 
ing winter. The large number of literary 
clubs in the city are indirectly helping the 
schools. The fathers and mothers become 
more interested in many literary and his- 
torie subjects. and thus make moré of an 
educational atmosphere in the home. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


A two-session conference, under the 
auspices of the New York (State) Society 
for Child Study and the Associate 
Alumnae of the Normal College, was held 
Saturday, November 11. The programme 
of the afternoon session, Albert pniels, 
president New York Society for Child 
Study, presiding, was: “The Child and 
the Race,’’ Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs, formerly of Leland Stanford, Jr.. 
University; ‘Mental Development and 
Movement.” Professor Charles H. Judd, 
School of Pedagogy, New York Univer- 
sity; ‘“‘The Parent as a Factor in Mental 
Development,” Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, 
Teachers’ College; ‘Work for the Win- 
ter,” Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer, associate 
superintendent, Manhattan and Bronx. 
For the evening session, Dr. Thomas 
Hunter presiding, the following was pre- 
sented: ‘Literature and the Personality 
of the Child,” Professor Edward R. Shaw, 
dean of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University: ‘‘The Bearing of Child 
Study on Method,” Dr. Walter L. Hervey 
of the board of examiners, New York; 
“The Child and Art,’ Dr. James Parton 
Haney, supervisor drawing and manual 
training, Manhattan and Bronx.——The 
Schoolmasters’ Association of New York 
and vicinity held its ninety-third regular 
monthly meeting on Saturday, November 
11. Professor E. P. Morris of Yale ad- 
dressed the association on “The Ideal Col- 
lege Entrance Requirement in Latin.” 
Dr. Caskie Harrison opened the discussion 
of Professor Morris’ paper. 

ITHACA. The new catalogue of Cor- 
nell University shows that 1,966 students 
are now in residence, as contrasted with 
1.737 last year. Announcement is made 
that the trustees have decided to continue 
the summer session, which was tried for 
the first time last year under university 


HOW’S TIHIIS ? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J, CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
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direction and control. The corps of pro- 
fessors and instructors has been raised 
from thirty-eight to fifty-two. That 
teachers are the chief attendants at the 
summer sessions is shown by the fact 
that, of 423 in attendance, 344 were 
teachers. Of these 130 were college 
graduates, while more than 100 were, or 
had been, undergraduate students of col- 
leges. The nature work, for which Cor- 
nell is unique, enrolled 111 students. 
This institution, unlike any other known 
to us, has a large body of trained scientists 
who are interested ih the application of 
science to elementary education. Many 
city teachers, to whom the country was 
merely a name or a panorama seen from 
the car window, spent every afiernoon 
from July 5 to August 16 in the fields, the 
woods, along the gorges, or by Cayuga 
lake, observing and studying the myriad 
forms of plant and animal life. The spec- 
tacle of university professors enthusiasti- 
cally teaching primary nature work to 
primary teachers is one not to be seen in 
any country outside of the United States, 
and probably in no university other than 
Cornell. The summer sessions at Cor- 
nell University endeavor to supply in- 
struction especially valuable to teachers. 
Thus, from two to six courses are an- 
nounced in ancient and modern languages, 
in all the sciences, as well as in history 
and political science. The professional 
advancement of teachers is promoted by 
courses in the science and art of educa- 
tion, and in the fundamental subjects, like 
psychology on the one hand and ethics and 
political and social science on the other. 
It is also announced that a number of 
distinguished professors from other uni- 
versities have been invited to give in- 
struction at Cornell during the summer 
session. A feature of the Cornell sum- 
mer sessions of interest to teachers is the 
fact that graduates of colleges are en- 
abled to enter upon graduate work at 
these periods. A year’s credit may thus 
in time be won, without the surrender of 
desirable positions. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City will build immediately a 
$300,000 high school. The appropriation 
has been allowed by the city council, and 
plans will be rapidly advanced to comple- 


tion. 


Orange has just completed a fine new 
primary and grammar school building, 
the most complete and best equipped in 
the city, and classes began occupying it 
last week. 

Bonds for $281,000 have just been sold 
at $106.31 by the city of Newark, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be devoted to the im- 
mediate enlargement of some old and the 
erection of several new school buildings. 

Principal George Forman has been 
transferred from the South Tenth school 
of Newark to the Burnett-street school, to 
fill the place made vacant by the death of 
W. E. Bissell. Arnold Vogel goes from 
Camden street to South Tenth street, Ed- 
gar R. Brown from Bruce street to Cam- 
den street, and Morris Bamberger of Carl- 
stadt has been appointed principal at 
Bruce street. 

Richard Morris, superintendent of 
schools in Dunellen, has been elected to 
the chair of mathematics in Rutgers Col- 
lege. He will succeed Professor Scatter- 
good, who will go to the University of 
Georgia. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The second annual 
series of free public lectures given by the 
faculty of the Northeast manual training 
school will be given as follows: Novem- 
ber 17, “Color Photography,” George D. 
Firmin, S. B., of the depariment of chem- 
istry; December 15, ‘‘Liquid Air,’ George 
F. Stradling, Ph.D., of the department of 
physics; January 5, “The Brandywine: 
Its Literary Aspects,” L. Whitaker, A. M., 
of the department of literature; January 
26, “The Government of a Great City,” 
Frederic W. Speirs, Ph.D., of the depart- 
ment of economics and history; February 
16, “Pompeiian Excavations and Roman 
Domestic Life,” Charles C. Heyl, B. &., cf 
the department of drawing; March 16, 
“The Building of a Ship,’ William H. 
Odenatt of the department of mechanical 
construction; April 29, “Forestry,” John 
W. Moyer of the department of mathe- 
matics; May 18, “The Sun,” Lycurgus L. 
Ford, A. M., of the department of mathe- 
matics. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The first mecting of the 
Cuyahoga County Teachers’ Association 
for this year was held in the assembly 
room of the Central high school building 
Saturday, November 11. Many of the 
Cleveland teachers accepted an invitation 
to be present. After excellent music, 


under the direction of Professor N. Coe 
Stewart, Cleveland's supervisor of music, 
the president of the association, Superin- 
tendent Wells L. Griswold of Collingwood 
introduced the speaker, President John 
Henry Barrows of Oberlin. President 
Barrows delivered his masterful address, 
“Samuel Adams, the Hero of American 
Independence.”’ This inspiring lecture, 
the rarest treat the association ever has 
had, was listened to by the large audience 
with marked attention and appreciation. 
Of all the wonderfully eminent and able 
men who have recently accepted the re- 
sponsibility of directing the affairs of our 
higher institutions of education, not one 
has been received more cordially by his 
college constituency, and not one has a 
fame more world-wide, than has President 
John Henry Barrows of Oberlin. 


OXFORD. President Charles F. 
Thwing of Western Reserve University 
gave an address to the students of the 
various colleges at this place this after- 
noon. His remarks were especially ad- 
dressed to the students of the Western 
College, a seminary for girls. The topic 
of his address was “The College Women 
in the Twentieth Century.” In the course 
of his address he said: “The American 
college should make each graduate a 
thinker. The American college once 
proposed to make each graduate a scholar. 
This old purpose has now ceased to be 
primary. The school for girls had in the 
former time for its purpose the making of 
each graduate into a scholar. But the 
years have proved that the accomplished 
girl is not usually the accomplishing girl. 
The college does not seek to make its 
students accomplished, but it does seek 
to make them cultured. In respect to the 
three elements, learning, culture, and the 
power to think, it is now to be said that 
the power to think is of the greatest value. 
The content of learning is of small per- 
manent value for a college girl, but the re- 
sults of having known, even if the knowl- 
edge be forgotten, are priceless. The 
qualities of accuracy, thoroughness, and 
comprehensiveness may be created and 
manifested through securing knowledge, 
and these qualities will remain permanent 
treasures even in the vanishing of knowl- 
edge, In the current discussion, there- 
fore, which obtains in women’s colleges 
respecting the value of general courses of 
training and of special studies in house- 
hold economics and domestic science, it is 
easy to decide wherein lies the larger 
truth. The American college is doing 
most for the American girl when it fits 
her not to bake a loaf of bread or to be 
able to be her own plumber or candlestick- 
maker, but when it prepares her, through 
clearness of vision, through training the 
judgment, through faithfulness to duty, 
and through power for service to do what- 
ever work is put before her. College 
women are better fitted to become the 
heads of homes through the training of 
their heads than by the training of their 
hands. If the brain is trained, the train- 
ing of the hands will become a simple and 
easy task when manual duties are im- 
posed. Important it is to get a living, but 
it is far more important to know how to 
live. For entering into this richest privi- 
lege of the richest life of knowing how to 
live, the college seeks to make each stu- 
dent a thinker.” 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Institute of Education 
held a meeting November 18 at the board 
rooms, W. E. Watt presiding. Dr. A. E. 
Bernayo gave an address on “Engl’sh 
History.” 

INDIANA. 
State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloommaton. 

A bust of Oliver P. Morton, the war 
governor of Indiana, was unveiled in the 
assembly room of the Anderson high 
school October 20. Appropriate exercises 
were held by members of the school, and 
William Dudley Foulke, Morton’s biogra- 
pher, delivered an oration on the life and 
services of the great war governor. The 
members of the G. A. R. attended in a 
body, and Mrs. Morton, the wife of the 
distinguished governor, was the guest of 
honor. The assembly room was crowded 
to overflowing with enthusiastic and in- 
terested spectators. If these were not the 
first exercises in honor of Morton ever 
held in the state, they would not call for 
comment. The schools have celebrated 
Lincoln day, Longfellow day, Whit- 
tier day, Lafayette day and so on, 
but, for some reason, they never de- 
voted a day to. studying the life 
and services of the most distinguished son 
of Indiana—the great war governcr. In 
fact, the schools of Indiana have devoted 
altogether too little time to the history of 
thestate, andthe children are more famil- 
iar with the history of Greece and Rome 
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than with that of their native state. This 
celebration in honor of Morton and the 
enthusiastic interest manifested not only 
by the people of Anderson, but by the 
secular press of the state, seems to indi- 
cate the: beginning of a new departure in 
the teaching of history in our schools. It 
seems to indicate that in the future the 
youth of the state are to become better 
acquainted with the history of the state, 
the names of her great sons, and the part 
taken by Indiana in the drama of the 
great republic. Honor to Superintendent 
J. W. Carr and the teachers of Anderson 
for taking the lead in this movement. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. Allen S. Whitney, re- 
cently appointed junior professor of the 
science and art of teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and inspector of high 
schools, was graduated from the univer- 
sity with the degree of bachelor of aris in 
1885. Immediately upon his graduation 
he accepted the superintendency cf the 
public schools of Mt. Clemens, a position 
which he retained until 1892, when he b>- 
came superintendent of the Saginaw 
school system. During the summer of 
1890 Mr. Whitney pursued special studies 
at the Plymouth School of Applied Ethics 
at Plymouth, Mass. Three years later he 
spent a summer at work in the psycho- 
logical laboratory of Cornell University, 
and the summer of 1895 was spent at Clark 
University studying under Dr. Stanley 
Hall. The following year he gave a 
course of lectures on child study in the 
summer school of the University of Michi- 
gan. In 1896 he was at Jena, Germany, 
where he studied with Dr. William Rein. 


Later he was at Leipzig engaged in ex- 
perimental psychology with Dr. William 
Wundt. Mr. Whitney resigned the super- 
intendency of the Saginaw schools to ac- 
cept his present position. Besides being 
actively engaged in the pedagozical work 
of the university, he will spend consider- 
able time inspecting such high schools as 
desire to be placed or to be retained on the 
university diploma list. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. The Fourth Congres- 
sional District Association held a very 
successful meeting at Beaver Dam re- 
cently. 

The Hazel Green Academy buildings 
were ‘destroyed by fire last week. 

Hardin county is preparing to hold a 
two weeks’ county institute next year, 
which is double the time required by law. 
Superintendent Ashlock is doing a good 
work in his county. 

The State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its next regular session at Louisville 
December 27, 28, and 29. President 
Crabbe is arranging a fine programme for 
that occasion. 

Reports from many schools in the state 
show an increased attendance this fall. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 

Dr. Mitchell Carroll, last year reader in 
archaeology in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of 
Latin in Columbian University, Wash- 
ington. 


(Continued on page 342. ) 
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CENTRAL STATES. 
MINNESOTA. 


State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 


MOORHEAD. The state normal board 
has instituted a new plan of holding their 
meetings at the towns in which the nor- 
mals are situated instead of in St. Paul, 
so that they may at the time of their 
meetings also inspect the work of the 
various schools. The first meeting was 
held here last week. The board deter- 
mined to protest against a recent ruling 
of the state high school board that all 
teachers in the state high schools must be 
graduates of colleges. They algo decided 
that the two years’ teaching required to 
obtain free tuition in the normals must be 
done in Minnesota; also that, to obtain 
the indorsement into a state certificate, 
the two years’ teaching must be continu- 
ous. President Ankeny of the board 
states that the “four normal schools were 
never in a more promising condition than 
now.” 

CANNON FALLS. In the death of 
County Superintendent A. E. Engstrom of 
Goodhue county the state has lost one of 
its most prominent educators and earnest 
workers. Mr. Engstrom had been county 
superintendent for twenty years; he was 
president of the Minnesota Educational 
Association last year; was a trustee of 
Carleton College, Northfield, of which he 
was an alumnus, and was prominently 
mentioned as state superintendent last 
fall before the Republican party lost the 
governor's chair. 

MANKATO. The Southern Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association has just held its 
thirteenth meeting here. President P. 
P. Kennedy of Fairmont had a _ pro- 
gramme of unusual interest prepared. 
Some pertinent questions discussed were: 
“Essentials and Non-Essentials of Ameri- 


can History for Grammar Grades,” 
“Arithmetic in the Grammar Grades,” 


“Development of Personality in Chi'dren,” 
“Botany in the High School,” ‘Reading 
and Literature in the Grades.’ President 
Cyrus Northrup of the “U’ was present 
and delivered an address. The attend- 
ance from outside the city was 124. The 
following officers were elec ed: Pres‘dent, 
Superintendent E. L. Porter, Worthing- 
ton; secretary and treasurer, Miss Minnie 
Van Rlarcum, Mankato. 


WINONA. The fourth annual meeting 
of the southeastern Minnesota Assccia- 
ticn closed its session here November 11, 
after one of the largest meetings in its 
history. It was addressed by Jacques W. 
Redway, Professor Willis M. West of the 
history department of the university, and 
Professor David L. Kiehle, who spoke on 
“Impressions of German 
Miss Augusta Finklenburg, who for years 
has had control of the drawing in the pub- 
lic schools, has been called to St. Louis 
to accept a similar position. A large 
number of the teachers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul attended the two days’ session 
of the Southeast Minnesota Educational] 
Association. The programme was _ ar- 
ranged by Prestdent J. R. Greer, and had 
for its principal features three lectures by 
Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., of New 
York. His lectures were on ‘“Physio- 
graphic Regions of the United States, 
Factors in Climate,’ and Geo- 
graphical Environment Has Shaped Our 
National History.’ A reception was ten- 


dered Dr. Redway Friday evening after 
the lecture. 
SLEEPY EYE. It may be of interest 


to historical students outside the state to 
know that, after years of constant search, 
the leeal authorities and other interested 
citizens of this place have discovered the 
actual remains of the old Indian chief, 
Sleepy Eve have transferred them to the 
bank of the lake near here that bears his 
name, and that an elaborate monument 
will be placed over his grave. Sleepy Eye 
was friendly to the whites; he died in 
1859, and was buried in a smal! island in 
Big Stone lake. 

MONTICELLO. Superintendent F. E. 
Lurton now writes Ph.D. after his name, 
having obtained the degree from Gales 
College, Galesville, Wis. 


**WHICH WAY" POCKET LEVEL 

TELLS in an instant Which 
Way” your work is out. See” 
It is the size of a silver dollar, 
and three eightha thick. Nicely 
wlished lo in 


Hickeled and 
troduce it, wil 
in stamps, or three for gv 00 


mail one for 70e 


Metri- Vernier Cal 
pers, Micrometer, ete., Free, 
E. G. SMITH, columbia, Pa,. U. & A, 
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mention the “ Journal 


advertisers, please 
of Education” 


Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the ‘Christian Million,’’ 


under the heading of General Notes, on 
August 20, 1896, wrote :-— 


**A good article will stand oe its own 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing 
will continue long which does not, in a more 
or degree, harmonize with the state- 
ments which are published concerning it.’’ 


Mr. Hall Caine, 

Author of ‘‘ The Deemster,” “* The Manx- 
man,” ** The Christian,”’ etc., when speak- 
ing on “Criticism,”’ recently, said :— 

‘*When a thing that is advertised greatly 
is good it goes and goes pertnanently ; when 
it is bad, it only goes for a while ; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 


‘It Is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
and snuffed out in gloom? The fact i ,a 
man is not easily gulled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than oné satisfied does le 
Assuredly the sale of more than 6, ,000 
boxes of BELCHAM’S PILLS per annum, 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con- 
clusive testimony of their popularity, su- 
periority and proverbial worth.’’ 

Beecham’s Pills have for many years been the popular 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, 
and they row stand without a rival. In boxes, 10 cents 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores. 


THE BROOKLYN SITUATION. 


There is a disgraceful situation in the 
Brooklyn schools. The teachers have had 


no pay since June, and some of them are 
reduced to absolute distress. Some of 
them have been turned out of their board- 
ing houses because they have been unable 
to pay their board, and others have been 
refused credit for meat and groceries. 

The trouble grows out of the Ahearn 
law, which was passed for the benefit of 
the teachers, but which thus far, in 
Brooklyn, has had the opposite effect. 
The law prescribes minimum rates of pay 
for different periods of service, but cer- 
tain formalities have to be observed be- 
fore the new pay rolls can be approved, 
and this work has not yet been accom- 
plished. The result is that the payment 
of salaries has been suspended, and the 
teachers have to devote their spare time 
to placating their creditors. 

Of course there is always some excuse 
for such an outrage as this. Every offi- 
cial concerned is able to shift the blame 
from himself by showing that somebody 
else is responsible for the delay. But it is 
a noteworthy fact that it is only the 
teachers that have these troubles about 
salaries. This is not an isolated instance, 
and the hitches by no means began with 
the Ahearn law. Nor is it only in New 
York that such things occur. The 
teachers have often had to go without 
their salaries as far west as San Francisco, 
and doubtless they will have the same ex- 
perience sooner or later in Manila. 

You never hear of policemen, or street 
cleaners, or clerks in the city hall working 
without pay. Why are the teachers al- 
ways sufferers? Can it be because the 
majority of them have no votes? 

Last year the Brooklyn teachers had to 
hire a lawyer to get their salaries, and pay 
him ten per cent. of the amount recov- 
ered. This year that lawyer is chairman 
of the law committee of the -Brooklyn 
school board, and he has advised the 
board not to accept Superintendent Max- 
well’s proposition to make out a tempo- 
rary pay roll schedule under the old law, 
and let the increases come in on a supple- 
mental roll. Possibly he may see a pros- 
pect of more fees; perhaps his action may 
be entirely disinterested, but, in any cae, 
the teachers are suffering. The dispute 
ought to be patched up in some way with- 
out any further delay.—New York Journal. 


CHICAGO PUPILS. 

The total attendance at the Chicago 
publie schools during the month of Octo- 
ber was 217,127—an army greater than 
the combined forces of North and South 
on any battlefield in the Civil War, a 
multitude greater than the entire popula- 
tion of many of America’s most noted 
cities. An army of that size deserves all 
the consideration and attention that can 
be given, all the care and protection, men- 
tal, moral, educational, and medicinai, 
that the brains and money of this city can 
provide.—The Chicago News. 


A MOOSE HUNT IN THE WILDS OF 
MAINE. 


As usual, Outing furnishes a most in- 
teresting sketch of a moose hunt in that 
very popular sporting country, the Pine 
Tree State, of which the following is an 
excerpt: — 

“A hunt in the Maine woods; limit of 
time; two weeks; sole object, a moose. 
The leaves have fallen, the undergrowth 
has become comparatively clear, and the 
moose have left the lakes and streams and 
sought shelter in the more thickly-wooded 
hills and ranges. The rutting season is 
over, and all the fight has left the bull, 
who busies himself in selecting a ‘yard, 
some well-protected hillside, where the 
tender tops of the moosewood and maple 
will furnish him food during the heavy 
snows. The sportsman in quest cf moose 
in Maine arrives at-the little station near- 
est the hunting region, puts up at the 
country hotel, listens to stories of the 
heads carried out of the woods, and is as- 
sured by his guide of the plentifulness of 
game. The next morning—what joy! 
The ground is covered with snow, sofc and 
velvety, four or five inches. Just the right 
depth, not too much for fast traveling, yet 
just enough to cushion the leaves and 
deaden one’s footfalls. The hunter, with 
whatever rifle he fancies, and the guide 
with his pack make an early start. Toree 
or four miles over one range, with here 
and there a view of a distant lake, or a 
glimpse of a long stretch of crimson and 
blue hills, down into a swamp, across 
treacherous brooks, when lo! moose- 
tracks. Immediately the hunter's spirits 
mount high, his strength is doubled, and 
every sense is on the alert. The guide 
examines the tracks critically; it might 
be a young bull. At any rate, it will 
probably lead to a yard or to other moose, 
so for the next three or four hours the 
trail is followed through bogs, over fallen 
treetops, and under overhanging boughs, 
which the guide scrutinizes closely. Bark 
freshly peeled from young trees, bushes 
bent over, and the fresh tracks the guide 
decides were made during the early morn- 
ing. There are three in the herd, big 
tracks, and from the bark scraped off the 
trees there is evidently a bull amongst 
them. The trails cross and wander about 
aimlessly. The beasts are possibly in the 
near neighborhood. Now great caution 
must be observed. A finger is we.tel and 
held up to find the exact direction of the 
wind. Taking note of the general app<ar- 
ance of the surrounding hills and valleys, 
the guide leads the sportsman circuitously 
to leeward of a certain narrow little val- 


levy, where they again discover’ the 
trail, which, fortunately, leads up the 
valley and against the wind. Creep- 
ing half crawling, they cautiously se- 
lect a place for each step. The signs 
grow fresher every minute, and _ the 
hunters grow more alert and careful. Just 


as they reach the top of a little rise, a 
black object is seen to move amongst the 
growth some hundred yards. distant. 
Crouch low and be ready. A moment later 
the object turns, and presents a brcadside 
showing a fine pair of horns. Now qu'c, 
but take careful aim. Bang! once, twice. 
Shoot again as he runs—three, four—-yea, 
more times, if necessary. The old bull 
stops and weakens, then, staggering, falls 
heavily to the ground, dead. A moment 
to realize that he has actually killed his 
moose, and then the triumphant hunter 
produces a flask, that he and his guide 
may drink to their success, and to each 
other’s health—and to everybody else’s 
good health. They then fill their pipes 
and sit down to enjoy a little of that calm 
contentment that follows the comptete 
and suecessful accomplishment of one’s 
most cherished desires. The next day is 
spent in ‘blazing’ and ‘swamping out’ a 
way by which the moose may be hauled 
out, and after much labor and difficult 
driving he is hauled into camp on a sled.” 

If you want to know all about the hunt- 
ing regions, send a two-cent stamp to the 
general passenger department of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad for the pamphlet. 
It is well worth reading 


BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED AND CUR ef, 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 


Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures, 

F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass 


KINDERGARTEN 


Yew Caralogue. 
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BLIND GUIDES. 


Blindness is one of the saddest misfort- 
unes that can befall a human being. But 
there is atime when blindness stamps the 
blind as a criminal, That time is when 
the blind man undertakes leadership. Im. 
agine the situation. 

Weak and suffering women, blind as to 
their own needs, put their hands in confi- 


dence into the hand of some self styled 
leader, with the result that both fall into the 
ditch of failure, and she, poor thing, stag- 
gers on a few more paces only to fall into 
the last ditch, the “‘house appointed for 
all living.’ 

AN EXPERIENCED EXPERT NEEDED. 


Let us drop all figures of speech and face 
the facts frankly. Here are thousands of 
people suffering from disease of one form 
or another. The cry of the sufferer is for 
some one to lead him out of this desert of 
disease into the promised land of health. 

Here is Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N.Y. 
who has a record of more than a quarter o 
a million of cases and 08 out of every hun- 
dred led to perfect health. An experience 
of thirty vears as chief consulting physi- 
cian to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical 
Institute, at Buffalo, N. Y., guarantees him 
to be familiar with every phase and form 
of disease. 

But consumption! Is that cured too by 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines? Among the hope- 
less (so-called) cases were those who had 
the night-sweats, the hectic flush, the hack- 
ing cough, the racked lungs, and the ema- 
ciated, or wasted body, which are accepted 
symptoms of consumption. Their home 

hysicians said they had consumption. 

hey also said that their days were num- 
bered. Yet these same people treated 
years ago, have lost the night-sweats, lost 
the lung pains, lost the cough, have re- 
gained their normal weight, and are living 
right along in the hearty enjoyment of a 
healthy, happy life. They eat well, sleep 
well, and enjoy life. Perhaps they are not 
cured. Perhaps their days are numbered. 
But if the number is three score and ten 
and they live a life 


FULL OF HEALTHY ENJOYMENT, 


ife might as well end by consumption as 
dy any other disease. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery has produced such re- 
‘ults in thousands of cases. 

Mr. John G. Born, 4020 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg, 
Pa., writes: ‘‘Some thirty months ago I said to 
my wife, ‘I don’t want to keep anything from 
you, I must tell you I am in the last stage of 
consumption.’ In December, 1896 I commenced 
taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. I 
could then only speak in whispers. I have taken 
thirteen bottles, aud can say with truth I am 
greatly benefited. People are surprised to hear 
me speak. I can halloo, and my voice has not 
been as good in eight years. My stomach was 
never in better condition. Formerly I could not 
tat without suffering very much immediately 
after, but now I can eat anything. I am also 
greatly relieved of that distressing suffocation. 

‘Three months ago I was talking toa man in 
the shop when another person, who overheard 
me was greatly surprised that I could speak so 
loud, as, for three years I could not speak above 
a whisper.” 

‘IT had bronchitis for eighteen years and I was 
treated by-three physicians but all failed,’’ 
writes David Wartzenluft, Esq., of Shoemakers- 
ville, Berks Co., Pa. ‘“ They told me there was 
10 cure for me. I suffered from indigestion, and 
uso from constipation; became very weak. I 
hen used Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discov- 
‘ry and ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ and was entirely 
cured. When I commenced taking these medi- 
‘ines I weighed one hundred and thirty pounds, 
aow I weigh one hundred and seventy-two, and 
enjoy good health for one of my age. I am 
seventy-five.’’ 

‘As you know, five years ago the doctors had 
given me up to die with ccnsumption,”’ writes 
Mr. E. G. McKinney, of Deepwater, Fayette Co., 
W. Va. “I took treatment from Doctor R. V. 
Pierce, and am entirely well now. I have taken 
steadily, as directed, his ‘Golden Medical Dis- 
covery.’ "’ 

FREE! FREE! FREE! 

To any reader of this paper, Dr. Pierce’s 
great Health Guide Book, the ‘‘ People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser,’’ a book 
of 1,000 pages with 700 illustrations, cover 
ing every theme that relates to health and 
disease. It is written on a common sense 
plan, in common sense language, for com 
mon sense people. The ‘‘Common Sense 
Medical Adviser”’ is bound in paper and in 
cloth. Each book contains the same num 
ber of pages and the same matter and illus- 
trations. The cloth is stronger, handsomer 
but also heavier, so that it costs more for 
postage. Send 31 one-cent stamps for the 
cloth edition, or 21 stamps for the lighter 
weight, paper-covered book. Address, 
World's Dispensary Medical .Association, 
663 Main Street. Buffalo. N. Y. 


“Some men,” said Uncle Eben, “is so 
busy blowin’ dah own horns dat dey can’t 
hear de fact’ry whistle coxin’ ’em to come 
to work.”—-Washington Star. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
The Americans in Holland........ .................. 
The King’s Jester and other Plays for Small Stages 
To-morrow in Cuba 


The School and Society... 

Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors.. 


The Kindergarten ina Nutshell..................... 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra................ 
Gallant Little Patriots................ 

Cupid and the Footlights....... .... 
Complete Phonographic Instructor.... ....... 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Griftis. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, $1.50 
Dugan. “ 1.50 
Pepper. Harper & Brothers, New York. 2.00 
Matthews. +6 “ 150 
Arnold. “4 2 50 
Oman. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1,25 
Jordan, D, Appleton & Co,, New York, 1.60 
Butterworth. bod “ig 1.50 
Gentner [td.) B. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 40 
Dole. . Y. Crowell & Co., = 1.00 
Ford, D.C. Heath & Co., 
Dewey. The University Press, New York. — 
Crawford, Macmillan Company, 1,50 
Underhill. ts 2,00 
Smith. Doubleday & McClure Co.,N.Y¥. .50 
Morley. {Ed.} Cassell & Co , New York. .10 
Mason. F. A, Stokes Company, N. Y. 1.25 
Pitman. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 1.50 


FREE EDUCATIONAL LECTURES TO 
BE GIVEN THRUUGHOUT NEW 
ENGLAND. 

The New England Education League, 
through the co-operation of leading edu- 
cational people, is prepared to furnish 
free lectures on educational subjects 
where satisfactory arrangements may be 
made for such lectures. The co-operation 
of the press, women’s clubs, teachers’ and 
ministers’ associations, patriotic soc’ et'es, 
boards of trade, and other organizations 
is solicited in connection with this offer. 
It is hoped, if possible, to arrange for at 
least one lecture in each county of New 
England (there are sixty-seven counties) 
during the coming season or year. The 
lecturers will discuss how the school con- 
ditions, which differ much in various 
parts of New England, may be made 
more equal, the relation of the city, the 
railroad, and social changes to public 
education, the stationary and decadent 
towns, the diffusion of mechanic aris, 
schools, instruction in trades, agriculture, 
household arts, music, art, the care of the 
physique and health of school children, 
school sanitation, economy in _ school 
funds, school taxation and legislation, a d 
other questions pertaining to public edu- 
eation. The following consent to lecture 
once or. oftener during the season: 
President G. C. Chase, Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me.: Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
state secretary of education, Augusta, 
Me.; President A. W. Harris, University 
of Maine, Orono, Me.; Principal W. G. 
Corthell, normal school, Gorham, Me.; 
Principal R. M. Brown, Portsmouth, N. 
H.;: Professor J. W. Sanborn, Pittsfield, 
N. H.; R. D. Grant, D. D., Concord. N. H.: 
Principal L. S. Hastings, Nashua, N. H.; 


‘Superintendent T. W. Harris, Keene, N. 


H.: Dr. Henry Boynton, Woodstock, Vt.; 
Hon. M. S. Stone, state secretary of edu- 
cation, Montpelier, Vt.; W. A. Mowry, 
Ph.D., Hyde Park, Mass.; Secretary F. A. 
Hill, state secretary of educat‘on, Boston, 
Mass.: Professor Ellen H. Richards, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Bel- 
mont, Mass.; F. B. Sanborn, Concord, 
Mass.; Rev. E. P. Farnham, Salem, Ma's ; 
Charles Jacobus, Springfield, Mass.; Pro- 
fessor G. A. Williams, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I.; Hon. C. D. Hine, state 
secretary of education, Hartford, Conn.; 
J. D. Herr, D. D., Norwich, Conn. 


LOW RATES TO THE WEST. 


If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via 
other lines. The service is unexcelled, 
consisting, as it does, of three fast express 
trains in each direction, daily, between 
Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago. The trains are 
made up ‘of modern day coaches, bril- 
liantly lighted by the celebrated “Pintsch” 
gas, heated by steam, and provided with 
marble lavatories, while the sleeping cars 
are of the latest pattern. Colored porters 
are in charge of day coaches on through 
trains to look after the comfort of pas- 
sengers, and especially the ladies and 
children. The dining-car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly 
gaining a national reputation for excel- 
lence, Close connection is made at Chi- 
cago with the trains of all Western roads, 
and all trains of the Nickel Plate road now 
arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
St. Union passenger station, which has 
long been regarded as the most convenient 
station in Chicago. Through buffet vesti- 
buled Wagner sleeping cars are run every 
day between Boston and Chicago via 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, 
N. E, P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


THE FUTURE OF ARITHMETIC. 


We had a call the other day from an 
educator who said the Journal was a mag- 
nificent paper from the standpoint of all 
school subjects, school management, psy- 
chology, news, and problems of the school- 
room, but that it did not grapple with edu- 


cation in the colonies and in Europe as it | 


ought. He said we should leave school 
topics alone and deal with great educa- 
tional issues. He thought the symposium 
to which forty-one college presidents con- 
tributed in relation to the advisability of 
giving credit for college degrees for work 
done in the high school was not suffici- 
ently grand for our mission. 

We have great respect for the judgment 
of this man, and shall, as a result of the 
interview, deal heroically with the colonial 
school problem, but we shall also do more 
than ever with live problems. The Jour- 
nal will do more than ever along the lines 
in which it has always led. 

For instance, “the future of arithmetic” 
is a live problem, in which every teacher 
is interested. It is one that has not been 
exhaustively treated. Beginning some- 
time in December, the Journal will give 
this subject such consideration as it has 
never received. Mr. Winship will have a 
series of articles covering every vital phase 
of the subject. These will be prepared in 
advance and submitted to several experts 
and practical teachers, who will discuss 
the subject in the same issue in which his 
article appears. This will give a breadth 
and intensity to the discussion that has 
never been attained. There will be, pre- 
sumably, ten of these symposiums. No 
school in the country can afford not to 
know what is said in this series. Will 
you tell other teachers of this feature, 
which is only one of many already pro- 
vided for? 

These are some of the topics to be con- 
sidered :— 

Learning Numbers. 

The Grube Method. 

Fundamental Processes. 

Examples vs. Problems. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

The Multiplication Table. 

Percentage. 

The Ratio Idea. 

Spiral Progress. 

How much time; at what time? 

Correlation. 


MISCELLANY. 

The steamer rolled and pitched in the 
waves. 

“Deah boy,” groaned Cholly at the end 
of his first hour on shipboard, ‘‘promise 
me you will send my remains home to my 
people!” 

A second hour passed. 

“Deah boy,” feebly moaned Cholly, “you 
needn’t send my remains home. There 
won't be any.”’—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents & 
hottle 


“So your fortune was knocked into a 
cocked hat?” 
The married man laughed a mirthless 


laugh. 

“T don’t know what they call it,” he 
answered gloomily. “It was a very large 
hat, with four ostrich feathers,’’—Detroit 


Tribune, 


’ 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
SINGL recommendations, when we are asked to furnish a teacher, require three things: (1) considerable 
thi + knowledge of the place; (2) considerable knowledge of the teacher; (3) considerable confidence 
at they fit. As to the first, we feel ccntident no other agency bas our advantages. This agency has been 


conducted by its present manager for seventeen years, and every record of all these years is preserved. When a 
call conies tor a teacher we can in a moment lay hands DA all previous calls that have come from this place, 


and take advantage of all information i iN 
that has accumulated from time to RECOMMEN 


ATIONS time. We have catalogues and re- 
. ports and other published matter con 


corning all leading city and village and private schools, and all this material is so arranged and catalogued 
t lat we can in ten minutes learn more about the local needs and the spirit of the school than a 20-page letter ° 
could tell. It isa principle of this agency to make use of every possible means to know exactiy the conditions 
to be met. As to (2), we employ the same painstaking methods in learning about our teachers. Asto (2), the 
chance of a titdepends largely uponthe number of candidates. and we do not believe any 0 K TE ACH ERS 
other agency can compare with us in the length of its available list..............0cceeceece tari 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGHNUY .... 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse. N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Building 


CHICACO, Ill. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who a: 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. iad 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


Address 


most successful, year. 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
pee during the fall and winter months. Central 
f not desirably located, write fully concern- Music 
ing yourself. This is our fourteenth, and Nall 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


Ten years in Chicago. “Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


(378 and 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHE 


RS’ AGENCY “tua Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . 


1 on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


50 Bromfield St. 


- « Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 


730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St. West, Toronto. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag. ea polis, 


Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AG 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Dea: 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 
i Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions } aying $60 to $7v per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CUREAU (Robert L Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


| Over 3,100 positions filled. 


SEND FOR MANUAL. 


~ ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 


| SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 


and 


with 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 


and others interested in 
212 Manhattan Building. 


HENRY SABIN, 


these matters. Address 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH 


iu that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. $ 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
other teachers to colleges, schools, andl 


! es parents about schools. 
ene WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the ‘Journal of Education,” Boston. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 


S At the End of Your Journey you will find 

it a great convenience to go right over to 

The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Ceutral for shopping and theetres. 
to and from 8t. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


a 
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—| | SKINNER’S | Extracts from Supplementary Circular Literature 


AND 


The Latest and Best _STUDIES. Courses in English,” University of Kansas | Composition. 


“But in the hands of the class, if a book must be used, it is probable that better results can 


ADDITION TO be obtained from Skinner’s Studies in Literature and Composition, used as the text in 
both subjects,” p. 17. 
‘*Skinner’s Studies in Literature and Composition (1897, J]. H. Miller, Lincoln, Nebr., 


Ped ical 
© agogica g9 cents) combines the two subjects in a single text, and is as good as any yet published. It 


may take the place of Lessons wherever that text is 


e ” 
Literature. 
e “ The best formal text for the one year course in literature is Skinner’s Studies, already 


named,” p. 28. 


BRIEF v ~ No other text for preparatory English has met with such a favorable reception. The first 
x — ti 
EXTRACTS. © > ra Q > > edition was exhausted in about eighteen months. 
a = Address for table of coutents, J. H. MILLER, Publisher, 
in science.” BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
“ The individual teacher ty “s+ SS Ss ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
must have part in the con- >. 8 by 0 oD = = by Exercises affording the drill a to acquire facility and skill in applying 
struction of the science in 8 ge these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in Eng'ish Grammar. Paper ; 
which his art is to have its $ > 
foundations.” “s388 6 FUP & 2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
@) By James F. WILLIS. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
— o uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
& * skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Obedien aper; price, 25 cents. 
the best philosophy, is only = NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
slavery as long as the teacher CHICAGO: BOSTON: 
who submits to such laws Ss ~ . So =: 203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 
cannot justify these in his & 
own consciousness.” - ° Publishers. The Larned Library of History. 
le copi t postpaid upon receipt of pri 
Single copies sent postpat ceipt of price. 3 
Write for Catalogue, | 
UNIVERSITY Price-List, VOLUMES, BUT UNIQUE PLAN 


TO A FULL 


i 
J- B. LipPINCOoTT COMPANY, PUBLISHING 
By LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am, Library Assn. 
722 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Eas t., These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
SQA» Y in Rooms History to a System. 

CO ANY IES ® New ork e The whole range of History is here represented, ani! 

Fr ADS = its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready Ret 

Reference (showing as no other work the 
Thic j A ept., 353 ashington Street, nter-Relations of History), its exact Text cf great 
his remarkable new course in Art In N. E. D pt. 4 +... Boston, Mass. Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps, 


correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 


— lett yriting ? — y i ? 


ME NTA y struction 1S being rapidly introduced by the and National ¢ onstitutions, with the great scholarship 
leading cities and towns Adopted in June on every page, have justly cause 
DRAWING COURSE for exclusive use in the public schools of the sana sbdih ia “THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 
* City of Boston. Published in yearly and THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 
hali-vearly editions, with manuals SaORTHAND, As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
yearly ’ Invented in 1837. Leads al? in 1898 Sites these volumes and these alone stand for The 
PRINCIPA!t ROBINSON, of Albs (N.Y.) High School, terature of History in all its z uthoricative- 
TWO NEW Beautiful new books, published this summer. says: ‘ Stevography is eoning into high schools aod coming ness anid cover a field that has never before found a 
PRIM ARY MANUALS Profusely illustrated to stay, and it is well to reccgnize the fact.” lan 80 Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 
° vlusely ustrated. Get *‘ Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- Since your completed book has become a permanent 
poe r 4 . structor’’; 25/ pages; price, $1.50, Adopted and | dweller on my shelves my expectations of it have been 
THE PR ANG ['wenty choice pictures in envelope, for class- | used in the Public Schools of New Y rk, Brooklyn, | more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
St. Louis, Mo. ete. Address most valuable reference books in existence. 
PLATINETTES..... room study. Price, $1.00. Size, 6x9. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. JOHN FISKE, Lirt.D., LL.D. 
° Publishers of Pitman's Practical Spanish Grammar, We. I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with no 
h 1 Ed t ] ( other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
e rang uca 1ona ompany hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
LhOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO Do ou torical student. CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., 
‘ at President University, Madison, Wjs. 
yf Write for Speci Pages.” 
Systematic Collections ever write ? SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. No doubt youdo. But is your spelling always | ---———_— 
RELIEF MAPS. those humiliating breaka"* which convict one of | | | THLE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on “bad English"? Are you sure of your punctua- | ; | SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
tion? Does composition writing come easy to 


Are you glib with the different words of similar 
meaning? Are you up on the etiquette, the amen- 


spondence? ‘Well, with the following uptodate | || Educational /nstitutions. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


works so readily obtainable, no one need be less | 


=— halfthe usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, o Hinds § Noble's New Speller, 25¢. 


with duplicate fragments, for $200. 24 of Invertebrates Bad Corrected Ste. 


for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


' 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 

612 17th St,, N. W., Washingon, D, C. i 

H 

‘ 


Composition Writing Made Easy. T5ec, 
Likes and Opposites (Synonyms and Anto- 
nyma). 
Hinds & Noble's New Letter Writer. 75c. i 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers = 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City | | 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. i! 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Regietrar. 


-— 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Be 


Hmerson College of Oratory, | | CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC Special 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. | actual experience in public school mauste teaching. 


Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, —- - ments. For circulars apply t 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and ’ ‘ Cc as ; 
Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Rxpression. Scientific and = Director, 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. : mame tharehit 
Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, INCREASE YOUR SALARY om. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., by study “after hours.” We fit you to fill ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. the highest places. We have started thou- ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 


sands of young men and women to pros- 

Slectrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining, 

I p = p and Civil Engineering, Metallurgy, Art 

Branches, Stenography, Machine pesign 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. and Mechanical Drawing. Low ; 

cele T < Tarm< on to those who enroll now, a com- 

Los Augeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. plete drawing outAt worth Bl110, 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. ence Schools,154 Fifthave., 
New York. 


the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For tata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BrivcewaTER, Mass. 
‘* ror both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. Most thorough and complet« as ; - ——— = ———- 
’ ’ nn course of any correspondence SALEM, MAss. 
“ ’ schoolin the world. Send for catalogue No. 10]. _For both sexes. ‘or catalogues address the 
TEST THE KEST. \ UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can | — | WP. wits. 
S SIX ‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, W 
N S by sending one cw N ESTFIE 
itinerals, Fossils, Indian Relics subscription. nd S For both sexes. 
school, museum. wal PUBLISHING OD SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 8. Coaprn, Principal. 
24 pp. Catalogue; stamp. 15th year. URNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
Teachers Co-operative Asso- 2 subscription free. " 
ELL Teachers Wanted, N.E. PUBLISHING co., | S "Yor both Maes. 
8), | Bldg,, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled, 3 Somerset St., Boston. @. THOMPSON, Principal, 
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